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COLONEL WOOD AND LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ROOSEVELT RETURNING WITH THEIR ‘ROUGH 
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DMIRAL CHIMERA CAMARA’S chemical fleet repre 
A sented in the act of vacating Cadiz to the sound of 
to be a fine subject for a marine painter. 


psalms ought t 


| | and even in water-colors, the commander himself would 

it a fine figure He has rank, dignities, titles, decorations. 
He has several fine ships, he has many brave men, he has even 

new explosive. Personally he is an honest, painstaking, re- 
spectable ‘old iwnoramus He lacks nothing but brains. More 
familiar with the catechism than the code, fanatically devout, 
he is better fitted for the cloister than the ocean. He sugvests 
the prelate not the sailor. He is a survival, a stunted Medina 
Sidonia returned to maneuver a dwarfed Armada more heip- 
( than the last It has been presumed that he is under 
sealed orders to do nothing It may be assumed that the 


orders will be obeved. 


THE President’s rumored intention of carrying the war into 
Spain is inspiriting It presents the triple advantage of being 
practical, popular and picturesque. One does not need to be a 
prophet to assume that unless there is a general smash-up in the 
produ tive of peace Cadiz once 
captured, war would cease precisely as it did after the French 
expedition in 1823 In that instance the siege lasted three 
months Previously the City had been ineffectivels blockaded 
exceeded two years. In the last century 


meantime it would also be 


for a pr riod which 

wain and again it was unsuccessfully attacked. Cadiz is a 
stronghold Founded by Pygmalion, King of Tyr, its arms still 
represent lions strangled by Hercules Under the latter’s care 


und protection the city was placed Sut Cadiz is not merely a 
stronghold, it is a very beautiful place [It is famous, too. It is 
there that as simple quiestor Cresar wept. At the time it was 
renowned for the its purple, smoother than 
Falernian, for honey more aromatic than that of Hymettus, and 
for girls that had the Orient in their eyes and lips that said 
But Cadiz—or rather, to be exact, Gaddir—had 
as the Ship of Stone 


sheen of for wine 


Known its SONS Were im- 


memorial explorers The presentment of a land across the sea 


| 
was hereditary They were in love with the sunset. They 
iiled as near it as they could, returned for more provisions 
wnd sniled again. nearer and ever nearer this wav. It will be 


one of the curiosities of history should our guns bombard that 
port, should Hercules and Sampson meet 


In Cadiz the presentment mentioned of a land across the sea 


stalked the streets lo antiquity the idea was a dream. To 
prehistoric Kurope it was a tra ition, to primeval humanity a 
f The disappearance of a world coincid d with the advent 
t man \t that Lime Spa nh and the | nited States were one. 
G sts have shown that in the nebulous days that extend 
nd the beginning of time a ntinent was engulfed. Cata- 
rued in mythography as Atlantis, it connected this country 
with the Iberian Peninsula. Of it the Azores, Madeira and the 
( ul ema Everything being possible, it may be that 
e were those who stood about and beheld the convulsion in 
which it disappeared It must have startled them Even in 
tl post phoce ne epoch a spect such as that could not have 
in ordinary event The circumstance, already sufficiently 
juaint, becomes marvelous not merely through the endurance 
ts memory so archaic but through scientitic demonstration 

. truth Conecernit he lost Atlantis Plato told. The 

vy which stretched beyond t, Cheopompus described. 

\ rding to Plato, information on the subject was gathered 
vs when rummaging Memphian crypts. In connec- 
1 with which it mav be noted that if the inser ptions on the 
walls of Uxmal are not of Egyptian origin then Egyptian 
vilization originated in Yuecatar But that is a detail. So- 


++ 


lon’s storv was to the effect that over against the Pillars of 


Hercules in anterior days a continent greater than Asia ex- 





tended to another remoter. still It was the other one—this 
intry—which ‘Theopompus described According to him, 
here were here immense cities watered by two vreat streams, 


tl 

the River of Pleasure and the River of Pain. He added that 
the garments of the inhabitants were the down of feathers and 
that they lived on the scent of the Theopompus may 
have been right, yet in that case how customs have changed. 
But no matter about that. In the recitals of these historians is 
the account of the first rupture we had with Spain. 


rose, 


Capiz has been considered the key to Spain. It is one of 
three cities which Charles V. recommended Philip to keep an 
Once upon a time the latter prepared a fleet there. 
Its destination was England. Its object was to punish Eliza- 
beth for her wicked refusal to marry. But the lady was high- 
ly strategic. She knew a trick worth two of that. Raleigh, 
Kssex, other little dears, gentlemen adventurers and choice 
persons were sent in advance to argue. They took with them 
over seven thousand pikemen, more than six thousand can- 
noniers, and a hundred and fifty sail. On Essex was enjoined 
the duty of not exposing himself to danger. For the rest there 
were common prayers twice daily and a general inhibition 
against swearing, brawling and diceing, likewise against pick- 
ing and stealing. When the fleet reached Cadiz the harbor was 
found fully furnished with men-of-war, galleys, galleons, mer- 
chantmen and caracks. Then the historic fight was pulled off. 
There was the punching of the galleys, the hulling of the men- 
of-war, the scurrying, the scuttling, the attack by land and sea, 
the storming of the citadels, a fall which followed, a sack which 
ensued and the reduction of Cadiz to a heap of cinders on a 
wreck-strewn shore. Many choice persons were knighted on 
the spot. Others were allowed to ransom their prisoners for all 
they were worth. Those were the good old days. But not for 
Philip. His part of the entertainment cost him twenty million 
ducats and a great deal of his desire to punish the contumacious 
queen. If Cadiz is to be besieged again, there are tactics which 
the War Board may profitably consider. 


eye on. 


Count RANCON, the Spanish Embassador to England, stated 
before hostilities began that the war would last indefinitely and 
ruin this country forever. Senor Moret has recently expressed 
a belief that the war is more likely to last three years than one. 
With any other quotable nation, barring China, perhaps it 
might. But there are the sinews to be considered. Long since 
there were loose sails shivering in the wind. Two months ago 
the Spanish government succeeded in borrowing a little money. 
Coincidently Congress voted a fifty-million appropriation. A 
fortnight since it was announced that over there the formal 
suspension of specie payment was imminent. On the same 
date three private concerns in this city assured the placing of 
the two-hundred-million bond issue. There may be nothing so 
fallacious as facts except figures, yet, when these are repeated 
over, the echo resembles Peace. Ships can’t steam without coal. 
Troops can’t be transported without ships. Guns can’t fire with- 
out ammunition and soldiers can’t fight without food. In the 
absence of the piper the dance must cease. The piper may pipe 
for a while on the faith of to-morrow’s baked meats, but on 
paper pesetas he will refuse to be fed. 


SANTIAGO at last accounts was not very well off for victuals. 
Meal and water are reported to be about all there is left. There 
must be food for thought, however. Independent of which there 
are in the neighborhood plenty of scorpions. There are also 
grasshoppers galore. Split and fried, these once were favorite 
dishes. Then, too, there are lizards and black snakes. For the 
latter the season is a trifle advanced. It was taken and stewed 
when casting their skins that the Moors esteemed them highly. 
Somewhere in the Escorial the receipt for cooking lizards must 
be preserved. It is a pity Cervera can’t get at it. In addition, 
if only from the sinking ships, there must be rats. In an aspic 
they have been pronounced excellent. The besieged gourmets 
of the Paris Jockey Club did not know which they liked best, 
that or a boudin of horse’s head a la Richelieu For plat de 
resistance cats are indicated. It is immaterial whether they 
are tender or tough, young or old, lean or fat, provided they are 
black. Since the memory of man runs not to the contrary, black 
cats have been recognized as the one remedy for bad luck—a 
fact which the Santiago papers and the Spanish press venerally 
are requested not to copy. 

‘THE EmMBAssy BALL,”’ a recent novel by V. E. Coxe, appears 
from a circular att2ched to enjoy the approval of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Secretary Alger, Mr. John Habberton, Mr. Chauncey 
Depew, Mr. Stockton, Mr. Hope and other notables. If ap- 
proval can keep a ball rolling, here is one which should spin. 


AN ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND OR WITH 
RUSSIA—WHICH P 

T is certain that we shall presently possess, by right of 
conquest, the Philippines, and it is probable that we shall 
retain them, owing to the m ienitude of our present and 
our prospective interest in China’s foreign trade, whereof, next 
to Great Britain, we already have the largest share. Should 
we retain them and, from that coign of vantage, undertake to 
see to it that our commercial relations with the Middle Kingdom 
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suffer no impairment, we may be obliged, at one time or another, 
as complications shall arise, to co-operate with one of the two 
great powers of the Far East; to wit, Russia and Great Britain. 
With which of the two is it, in the long run, likely to be for our 
advantage to side? The question is not so easily answered as 
seems to be supposed by some of our hasty contemporaries who 
talk and write as if an Anglo-American alliance were at least 
inchoate. We do not, of course, profess to know that acts may 
not have been already committed which have placed us under 
a certain obligation to Great Britain. It may be a fact, al- 
though, as yet, we have no satisfactory proof of it, that before 
the virtual beginning of the war, on April 21, Russia supported 
Germany, Austria and France in a diplomatic attempt to pro- 
hibit us from entering on such a contest, and that, had not Eng- 
land refused to join in the demonstration, we might have been 
obliged to recall the ultimatum addressed by us to the Madrid 
government and to have left the Cubans at the mercy of Spain. 
Even if this fact were verified, the obligation to England, which 
it would impose on us, would scarcely offset the debt incurred 
by us to Russia during our Civil War, when the existence of 
the Union was at stake. It would still be our duty to remember 
that Russia never recognized the Confederates as belligerents, 
whereas, when Mr. Lincoln’s Minister to London, Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, landed at Liverpool in April, 1861, with in- 
structions to avert at all costs such recognition on England’s part, 
he learned that it had been already accorded. Neither are we 
likely to forget that, later, when Lord Palmerston and Napoleon 
III. were intriguing for the purpose of securing a recognition of 
the independence of the Confederacy, an act which must have 
involved us in war with the recognizing powers, they were noti- 
fied by the Czar of Russia, Alexander I1., that he, for his part, 
should support the North. The utmost, therefore, that can be 
said for England, if it should prove true that, at a critical con- 
juncture, she averted a joint interposition of the Continental 
powers on behalf of Spain, is that she has done something to 
place herself and Russia on an equal footing in our fayor from 
the viewpoint of sentiment, and has thus left us to be guided by 
self-interest alone in determining with which of the two coun- 
tries we should co-operate hereafter in the Far East. 

Let us now listen to the advocates of Anglo-American co- 
operation so far as the Far East is concerned. We are told that 
Russia and the two other European nations which supported her 
in demanding a revision of the Shimonoseki Treaty—we refer, 
of course, to Germany and France—are protectionist by practice 
and conviction. We are invited to draw the inference that, 
whatever assurances may be now given us that Kiao Chou and 
Talienwan shall be open ports, we will, in the end, find our- 
selves subjected in those places to such heavy customs duties as 
will virtually debar us from commercial intercourse. England, 
on the other hand, it is pointed out, is committed to a free trade- 
policy. Wherever she goes we may go. That is undoubtedly 
true as regards the payment of customs duties in the Chinese 
ports secured by her. There is no special favor to us; it is sim- 
ply a matter of consistency on her part. She asks, and can 
consistently ask, no rights of entry for her ships in China which 
are not equally conceded to the vessels of every Western power, 
and to those of Japau as well. That, however, this exhibition 
of equity is more ostensible than real, and that, somehow, Eng- 
land manages to take back privily with one hand what she pro- 
fesses to give with the other, seems inferable from the fact that 
her share of Chiia’s foreign trade is greater than that of all the 
Western powers and of Japan put together. If Russia, on the 
other hand, should become mistress of China, and we, by timely 
proofs of friendship, had acquired from her exclusive commer- 
cial privileges which she undoubtedly would give, we should 
obtain afar greater share of China’s foreign trade than we could 
ever hope for under the free-trade regime of which Great Britain 
is the champion and the principal beneficiary. 

Another fact should be not lost sight of, namely, that free- 
dom of access to Chinese seaports is but one of the opportunities 
of profit that will be attainable, when the huge natural resources 
of the Middle Kingdom are thrown open to development. Who 
is to restore, repair, enlarge and extend the immense canal sys- 
tem of China which had been in active use for centuries when 
the Erie Canal was thought of? Who is to build and equip the 
scores of thousands of miles of railway needed for the freight 
and passenger accommodations of an industrious and frugal 
people numbering four hundred millions? Who is to supply 
the Chinese levies of the future with weapons and ammunition, 
or the fleets built under Russian supervision in Chinese rivers 
with armor and with guns? Whois to introduce in the hun- 
dreds of densely-peopled cities gas, electricity and the myriad 
appliances of highly civilized life? Who is to sell the Chinese 
agricuiturists plowing machines, sowing machines, reaping ma- 
chines and threshing machines? Who is to stimulate Chinese 
manufactures by providing them with plant of every kind and 
of the latest pattern? There is no exaggeration in saying that, 
for one dollar to be earned by us in commerce proper at Chinese 
seaports under England’s overwhelming competition, there would 
be a hundred dollars to be earned, if, through Russia’s good- 
will, we were made the purveyors and the superintendents of 
the appliances and processes needed to insure China’s elevation 
to the level of enlightened nations. 

It goes without saying that if, through our becoming the naval 
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ad 


ally, and, consequently, the naval subordinate, ot Great Britain, 


the representativ: of that power at P n should be the distrib 
utor of the enormous patronage inci to the vigorous internal 
development of the Middle Kingdom, we might whistle for out 
share of it. Where money is to be made, it is not the custom 
of England to accept partners, if shi n help it. When were 


American inventors and manufacturers, railway builders and 
equippers, telegraph and telephone constructors, shipbuilders 
and gunmakers, invited to give proof of their abilities and en 
terprise in India, or Farther India, or in any other dependency 
of the British Crown? With England dominant at Pekin, and 
assuming the control of China’s industrial evolution, the chances 
are that Americans would not secure a single contract. For 
that naval co-operation, which alone would make England’s 
ascendency possible, we should be paid in smooth talk about the 
indissoluble bonds of kinship and about the superior density of 
blood to water. We should have, nominally, the right of trans 
acting business at treaty ports on the same terms as the Eng 
lish, but, as all the Chinese canals, railways, telegraph lines and 
other stimulants of industry would be in the hands of English 
men who would prefer to deal with their own countrymen, we 
should tind our share of the export and import trade a vanishing 
quantity. To suppose that Englishmen are ever governed by 
sentimental considerations is a blunder impossible to those who 
are conversant with their national history. They are quite will 
ing to use us just now, as, at one time, they used the Dutch, 
and, at another time, the Turks; but, when we have served 
their turn, they will fling us aside like a squeezed orange. They 
are the more certain to gratify their ingrained selfishness at our 
expense for the reason that their interests are antagonistic to 
ours upon the Western Hemisphere, and that this antagonism 
is liable, at any hour, to become acute. We scarcely need 1 

mind the reader that England is the only European power with 
which, in the past, we have had to fight on land, and she is the 
only one which, at present, we have any reason to fear, pos 

sessed, as she is, of the Dominion of Canada with its two greit 
fortresses, Halifax and Esquimault, of the Bermudas, the Ba 

hamas, the British West Indies, Guiana and Belize, all of which 
possessions are of no pecuniary benefit, but rather a burden, to 
England, except from the single viewpoint of possible aggression 
against the United States. If she would eliminate the possi bil 

ity of any future collision of interest by making over to us all 
the possessions in this hemisphere which to her are practically 

worthless, she would bring forth fruits meet for repentance and 
significant of a change of heart. This, however, she will never 
do. She will consent to accept us as an ally in the Kast, while 
remaining the only power whose enmity would be dangerous in 
the West; she will use us to put down her commercial rivals 
in Asia, while her subsidized corporation, the Canadian Pacific, 
continues to subject our interstate commerce to a ruinous com- 
petition. In a word, she will applaud us for discharging, at our 
own risks and perils, every filial duty for her sake, and she will 
adjourn the performance of reciprocal maternal duties to the 
Greek kalends. It is, doubtless, true that, for her own inter- 
ests, dependent, as she is, for her food supply on the United 
States, she would with her fleet assist in the defense of our 
shores against attack. There is no reason to believe, however, 
that our shores would ever be attacked by any other European 
power, unless we put ourselves in the provoking attitude of 
England’s ally. 

Whether we look at the past, the present or the future, we 
must recognize that the relation of Russia to the United States 
is wholly different from that of Great Britain. Our territories 
are not coterminous with hers, nor is there the slightest likeli- 
hood that they ever will be. On land our interests can never 
clash; when Alexander II. sold Alaska to Secretary Seward for. 
an insignificant sum, the last chance for such a collision was 
averted. It is equally certain that Russia will never compete 
with the United States for the world’s transmarine carrying 
trade. That is not the case with Great Britain; in the year 
1855-56, we transported a larger part of the world’s ocean-borne 
commerce than did our mother country; and that state of things 
may recur. The objection urged most frequently to a friendly 
understanding on our part with the Czar in the Far East is the 
fact, as we have already said, that Russia is a protectionist coun 
try like our own. That fact did not prevent, in the years pre- 
ceding the War of 1812, nor has it since prevented our receiving 
exceptionally generous treatmert in seaports controlled by Russia. 
Neither does a protectionist regime preclude arrangements for 
reciprocity. But, even if we were obliged to pay customs duties 
in Chinese ports under Russian supervision, that would be an 
insignificant matter in comparison with the benefits resulting 
from the monopoly which Russia’s friendship would assure to 
our inventors, railway builders and manufacturers all over the 
Middle Kingdom. We know what opportunities have been 
opened to us in European Russia, and it is a fact that nego- 
tiations are in progress at this hour for assuring to Americans 
similar opportunities in Siberia and that part of Manchuria 
which has passed under Russian control. From this point of 
view, we may affirm that the pecuniary value of Russia’s friend 
ship has been already very great, but the profits hitherto derived 
from work done in European Russia are trivial indeed compared 
with those which would be attainable by Americans should the 
whole internal development of China fall into Russian hands. 
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THE OLDEST SHIP IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


by LievTENANT W. N. KING 
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BY W. 


N OW that the ‘‘tea-kettle’? has su- 
perseded “tacks and sheets,’’ as 
the old shell-back would say, it 


is a novel experience to find one’s 
self upon the deck of an old-fashioned 
full-rigged ship. And the blood thrills 
with a new and weird sensation if this 
happens to be during war-time—when 
you are on the wide expanse of the 
Atlantic, with the possible, if not prob- 
able, chance of running ‘‘head on’’ into 
one of the enemy’s steam craft. 

A quick circle around you—the piercing of the vessel’s side 
by a few modern explosive projectiles—and your antiquated 
wooden war-ship would find herself 
aflame in many parts. 

Such were the possibilities that con- 
fronted the ‘‘ Lancaster’’—a battle-scarred 
veteran of the Civil War and a sister ves- 
sel of Farragut’s flagship ‘‘ Hartford’’— 
during her recent fourteen-hundred mile 
voyage from Boston to Key West. When 
it was ascertained that the ‘‘ Lancaster’’ 
could be utilized in the Key West Squad- 
ron she was placed in commission and 
Commander Thomas Perry, U.S.N., or- 
dered to take her South. A few years 
ago the old vessel had been fitted out as 
a gunnery training ship, and armed with 
ten 5-inch rapid-fire guns. Upon the 
outbreak of hostilities, however, the 
navy found itself short of guns for 
the auxiliary cruisers, and one by one 
the ‘‘lame duck’? was stripped of its 
feathers. All that remained on board 
were two old converted muzzle-loading 
20-pound Parrots, relics of the Civil War, 
which had served as a saluting battery. 
No ammunition had been supplied for 
them, so the only guns available for ac- 
tion at this time were two small 6-pound- 
ers of the Hotchkiss type. These were 
mounted one on each broadside, and in- 
tended merely for self-protection in case 
of an attack by torpedo boats. 

Thus equipped, the old ‘*‘ Lancaster’’ 
sailed from the Boston Navy Yard on Thursday, May 19, at 
a time when incoming vessels had reported sighting Spanish 
torpedo gunboats and destroyers off the New England coast, 
and Cervera’s fleet had been jumping about the Caribbean, from 
Martinique to Curacoa, then to the Gulf of Venezuela, keeping 
both Sampson and Schley guessing from day 
to day, and giving the impression that the 
Spaniard’s object was to draw our Flying 
Squadron south in order that he might 
strike the northern coast of the United 
States. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the ‘‘ Lan- 
caster’s’’ crew were green and untrained, 
only twelve out of two hundred and_ fifty 
having been to sea before, there never was 

a more willing body of men. The majority 
were young men from civil life—clerks, 
bookkeepers, stenographers and typewriters 
-who, as soon as war was declared, had 
volunteered. They had no ‘‘organization”’ 
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DECK-VIEW OF THE CRUISER “‘ LANCASTER ” 


VOYAGE 


KING, U. S..N. 


to be maintained intact; neither did they insist upon being 
commissioned officers. Their desire was simply to serve their 
country in whatever position it saw fit to utilize them. N 

save those who are familiar with the work of a sailor can fully 


appreciate the sacrifices made by such men—men who have left 
comfortable homes, not only to incur the necessary danger of 
war, but to undergo the hardest physical labor. | have seen 
these volunteer tars pulling upon stiff ropes until their palms 
were torn and bleeding, yet there was no word of complaint 
I have seen them stand at their guns, as the rays of the tropic 
sun beat down like arrows from a cloudless sky, until they fell 
from exhaustion and were earried below by the surgeon’s staff. 

Now that the ‘Lancaster’ is safely moored at Key West, 
and there is no possibility that a knowledge of the old ship's 
weakness will benetit the enemy, | can 
safely give some salient incidents of her 
trip from Boston. 

Saturday, May 2) After dinner all 
hands were called to ‘‘quarters,’’ and pis- 
tols and rifles served out. The men were 
drilled at loading, firing, and rallying for- 
ward and aft at the call of the bugle. 
This was for the purpose of repelling 
boarders in case an attempt should be 
made to capture us. While speaking of 
the almost defenseless condition of the 
vessel, as to her armament and vulnera 
bility, I asked our captain what resist 
ance could be offered should we run into 
a Spanish fleet. 

=*t ie torpedo boats,’’ was the reply, 
‘T have no fear. Our little 6-pounders 
could easily sink them, should they come 
sufficiently near. If we are attacked by 
a larger ship, I will crowd on ail sail 
and make a feint of endeavoring to es- 
cape. As he approaches, hoping to capt- 
ure us, | shall put the helm hard over and 
give him our sharp metal prow, which, | 
believe, will cut in two almost any vessel 
in the world except an armored battleship. 
Then, we have a crew of two hundred and 
fifty men, who with rifles and pistols 
should be able to prevent our being 
boarded.”? Imagine the courage of an 
officer who would fight a Spanish cruiser 
with two 6-pounders and a lot of rifles and pistols! Yet our 
navy is full of such officers. 

Sunday, May 22.—This being our first Sunday on board, all 
hands were called aft for ‘‘general muster,’’ the officers on the 
weather side of the quarter-deck and the crew to leeward. 




















COMMODORE REMEY, COMMANDANT AT KEY WEST, AND OFFICERS Ot 
THE * LANCASTER 


Here. the executive officer read the “articles of war.”’ I had 
heard them every month of my life in the navy, but never 
before had they sounded so impressive—-especially the passages 
relating to the duties of the officers and crew when in the pres 
ence of an enemy. After this ceremony the sailors were called 
aft again, and | witnessed the most touching spectacle of our 
cruise. The commanding officer said that he had mustered 
them to deliver the little ‘‘comfort bags’’ which the good wom t 
of Boston had presented to the sailors of the ‘*Lancaster.’? As 
every bag contained different odds and ends that might render 
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> they were 


drawn by lot, so that 


no ill feeling if one contained more than another 

‘ ! comfort bay been distribute d before the 
kout on the masthead shouted: ‘‘Sail ho!’ 
= W he ‘ iway st ; al ked thie oth rw) | ol the deck 

Dead ale l si 
© Ual ou make her out?’ 

Yo 1 sa steamer ind heading across out bow.’ 
This was, thus far, the most exciting moment of our voyage, 

or we were then off the capes 


of the Chesapeake, where, it 


vas thought, the Spanish fleet 
might be Valting us. Un- 
patriot vspapers had pub 
lished all of our movements, 
tating that w were bound 
for Key West but would stop 
it Norfolk to take on a bat 


te With the perfect spy 
tem adopted by Spain, it 
Was Tair to presume that our 





movements had been cabled 
to Madrid and the Cape Verde 
fleet advised to capture or sink 
us on its way north It was, 


therefore, an anxious moment 
for the captain, who immedi 
ately came on deck and took 
the bridu 

“Keep a bright lookout for 
other vessels,”? said the 
manding officer 

The echo of his order had 
died before 
there was another report from 
the masthead 


Sail ho! 


com 


away 


scarcely 


Two steamers 
They 


wing straight for 


off the port bow, sir 
are both he 


“Clear away the gun coy 
er Get up the 6-pounder 
ammunition, and = eall all 


hands to quarters,’? was the 
next command 

Away the men went to 
their stations, as though they 


had been trained veterans 
** Hoist the ensign, quarter 


master,’ said the captain, as 
coolly as though we were on 
drill 

[ p went “Old Glory” to 


the peak We then awaited THE MAN 

the movements of the sup- 

posed enemy. The first vessel 

had now approached to within three miles of us, where she stopped 
and lay dead in the water, evidently to study us more closely. 
In the distance, she certainly looked suspicious. Though not a 
battleship, she had all the appearance of a foreign-built torpedo 
gunboat Around her foremast was a circular structure that 
looked very much like a small turret, out of which there seemed 
to project a number of small guns. For a time, it certainly 
looked as though we would have some active work before night. 
For some reason, however, she did not approach us, and we 
stood on our course to the south and east. The other two 
steamers were evidently bound into the Capes, for their trails 
soon lost in the direction of the land. 


of smoke were 


\ 
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Thus ended our first excitement, which we termed the blood- 
less ‘‘ battle of Cape Henry 

At dinner the executive officer remarked: ‘* Well, gentlemen, 
do we meet the Vasco da Gama to-night? In a few hours we 
shall know whether or not the Spaniards are on the coast. If 
the lights on old Currituck are burning, we are safe. If not, 
then stand by.”’ 

With this cheering bit of information, some of us ‘‘turned 
in.’ others went on deck to look for the welcome flash of the 
twin lights off Currituck. A 
little after midnight I was 
awakened by the words: 
“Get up quickly and come 
on deck. We are being 
thased by a Spaniard.” 

At the same time I heard 
loud voices on deck and the 
rushing of men up the com- 
panion ladder. Jumping out 
of my bunk, and hastily 
throwing an overcoat about 
me, I went on deck. The 
night was dark and the rain 
pouring down in_ torrents. 
By the flickering light of the 
deck lanterns | saw the men 
at their tiny Upon 
their faces was that look of 
calm determination which 
sometimes wins battles 
against great odds. I heard 
the sharp click of the breech 
blocks as they shoved home 
the charges and stood ready 
for the word. 

Ott the port bow. through 
the stygian blackness, | picked 
up a single red light with a 
white above. It was that of 
the steamer which, they told 
circled around us 
once, and was now bearing 
down upon us again. She 
continued to show us her red 
until it was lost astern, 
when she deliberately put 
her helm = a-starboard and 
showed us both red = and 
green lights with a white 
above. She was now chasing 
us, and the darkness rendered 
it a moment more thrilling 
than even that of the ‘battle 
of Cape Henry.’? On she 
came, right astern, until 
within a few hundred yards, 
when she suddenly sheered off to starboard and disappeared. 

The identity of the mysterious night visitor and her strange 
actions were never fathomed. It was thought that she might 
have been one of our patrol boats. Should this be true, why 
did she not signal us? Some still assert that she was one of the 
enemy’s smaller craft, who, upon seeing our high sides, lofty 
spars, and the numerous ports, where guns ought to be, but 
were not, came to the conclusion that we had a powerful masked 
battery, and believing ‘‘discretion the better part of valor,’’ had 
retired. If this be the correct solution, then it seems that the 
good old American game of *‘bluff’? may be employed in war as 
well as in peace 
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NLY twenty to thirty American vessels have been seen 
in any year in the ports of the Philippines. We shall 
beat the record this year within three months of the 
day that Dewey knocked so loudly at Manila’s gates; 

and, happily, we may reasonably hope, before very long, to see 
our warships and troop transports supplanted by a fleet of our 
merchantmen among these islands, one of the fairest, richest, 
least developed and least known parts of the Orient. 

Even many Spaniards would admit that they have sadly 
neglected their largest colonial possession, with its people num- 
bering nearly half as many as Spain herself. They would admit 
that, though Spain has been master of the great island group for 
over three centuries, there are large islands which are still unex- 
plored, and the maps and charts are still very poor except on the 
coast lines, which have been included in the British and Dutch 
surveys. They would say it has been a misnomer to speak of 
the islands as a colony, for the Philippines have really been a 
military possession, their conquest never yet campleted, and 
their white masters, mainly officials, holding the natives in 
many districts in check, but founding few permanent settle- 
ments. They would confess that only within the past few 
decades have the Philippines been permitted to hold any trade 
relations with foreign countries, the design being to keep the 
group for the exclusive exploitation of Spain. They would not 
deny that progress has been greatly retarded by the utter ab- 
sence of roads in most districts, many of whose inhabitants 
never heard of a vehicle, but still trudge along narrow foot- 
paths worn by the feet of their fathers before the days of 
Magellan. This is the reason why, away from the sea edge, 
the vast natural resources of the archipelago are for the most 
part still dormant. 

What can be said of the clumsy methods of carrying on 
daily business life at the chief trade centers? A few years ago 
the railroad station in Manila was a mile and a half from the 
nearest street car line, and at Lingayen, the northern terminus 
of the line, the conductor still sells tickets over a table, in the 
open air, blowing a horn when it is time for the train to start. 
Less than one-fifteenth of the area of the archipelago is under 
cultivation, and the reason is because planting was not profit- 
able under a system that, until recently, made the chief products 
of the islands a government monopoly, or levied such heavy ex- 
port taxes that planters could not compete with foreign produ- 
cers. The Philippines are one of the best rice-producing regions 
of the world, and yet with ninety-nine per cent of the people 
living largely on rice, and thousands of square miles of rice lands 
untilled, millions of dollars’ worth of the grain is annually im- 
ported to make up the deficiency in the home crop. 

These few facts are mentioned merely to illustrate some of 
the disadvantages under which about eight million people labor, 
who for over three hundred years have borne the yoke of a 
Kuropean state that has never shown a particle of genius for 
conducting a colonial enterprise. And yet the islands might be 
made to teem and blossom as Java does under the Dutch colo- 
nial policy. They rival the Dutch East Indies in extent and the 
infinite variety of their natural resources. There are nearly two 
thousand of these islands, many of them only little satellites of 
the larger elements in the group. But some of the largest 
islands almost rival Cuba in size. Cuba is the eleventh island 
in the world in point of area. Luzon, on which Manila stands, 
is the fourteenth, seven-eighths as large as Cuba, and Mindanoa, 
the sixteenth, is almost ten times as large as Porto Rico. Alto- 
gether, the Philippines are about three times as large as the 
State of New York. They are a vast assemblage of submarine 
mountains that have thrust their tops into the air while their 
bases rest on the sea-floor six thousand feet below the surface; 
and amid the mountains are fertile valleys and long stretches of 
rich plains fronting the sea. It is a tropical but not an unhealth- 
ful country. There are no seasons, as we understand them, the 
year being divided, instead, into the wet and dry monsoons; and 
our troops have entered Manila Bay at the opening of the hottest 
period, marked by almost daily drizzle and pour, which lasts 
till December, making travel in the interior almost impossible, 
killing trade and covering the walls of houses with mold. — Still, 
the quantity of rain is not excessive for the tropics, and the 
Philippines are never ravaged by great scourges like yellow 
fever and black plague. For ten years the mean annual tem- 
perature of Manila has been eighty-two degrees F., with a rain- 
fall of one hundred inches a year. 

All sorts and conditions of Oriental folk are included among 
the eight million islanders. A score or more of languages are 
spoken, with most of which the Spaniards have no acquaint- 
ance: and, in fact, they have had no dealings whatever with half 
of the peoples they assume to rule. They have asserted their 
sovereignty over only ten or twelve of the islands that offered 
the best promise of enriching the home treasury and the private 
pockets of rapacious officialdom in the Philippines. They have 
not penetrated beyond the fringe of the second largest island, 
Mindanao, whose interior is almost as unknown as the region 

around the North Pole. Within a few days’ march from 
Manila are Negrito savages, untamed and perhaps irreclaim- 
able, among whom no white man has ever dared to venture. 
The hope of the Philippines is in the fact that far the larger 
part of the native population is of Malay origin and speech, 
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gentle and cheerful by nature. temp t 1 selt-restrained, 
amenable to culture ind half-ec1y ed 1 lav Wherever they 
have come under helpful intluences They a izv and shift 
less by nature, and perhaps peoples gifted with more natura 
energy would be lazy and shiftless if they and their fathers had 
always lived in a land where a few dollars builds sutticient shi 

ter and famine is never known But thev have shown the capag 


ity for improvement, and a growing inclination for better houses. 
greater comfort and books 

The Spanish ofticial world deserves none of the credit for any 
phase of progress in the Philippines It is the Chinese, number 
ing a half-million, who have gone far into the interior with their 
wares, Cultivating a love for barter and trade amone the natives 
It is the Englishman, the American, and, most of all. the Get 
man, who have organized the 


vreat DbuSINeSsS enterprises that 


have given Manila a respectable position among the larger 


Kastern cities. Some Spaniards in private life have also made 
large fortunes in business; as, for instance, two brothers of Gen 
eral Weyler, who in a few years showed that successful prosecu 


tion of the tobaeco trade is as profitable as a gold mine. As a 


rule, however, it has been the function of the Spaniard to be 
simply a part of the governing machine organized for revenue 
purposes, collecting the head tax, the house tax, the Import and 
export taxes, and all the other imposts with great assiduity, 
repressing every foreign enterprise SO long aus 1t Was p ISSIDIe to 
keep every rly ulet of trade tlowing to Spain alone, and opening, 
one after another, six ports to foreign commerce only when 
pressure became irresistible 

In one sense Spain seemed to have lost the Philippines before 
Aguinaldo and the other insurgent chiefs raised their revolt and 
long before Dewey’s fleet thundered in Manila Bay. Her grip 
upon every legitimate industry and enterprise in the islands had 
practically passed into the hands of foreigners. She remained 
the toll-taker, and that alone. 

There is a large body of the better-class natives, many of 
them: mixed bloods, not a few of them with a strain of Spanish 
in their veins, educated largely through the religious agencies 
of Spain, who revolted again, three years ago, against all things 
Spanish. They are found in Luzon, in Panay and in some other 
islands, and they are the insurgents of to day. 

In a word, it may be said that the vast resources of the 
Philippines have been tapped only along the very sea edge. 
Commercially and industrially, the interior of all the islands is 
as yet a sealed book except to the peddling Chinese with his 
petty trade. There is reason to believe that few parts of the 
world are richer in gold, copper, iron, lead and sulphur than 
the Philippines; but they are not attainable in the roadless 
interior. Large enterprises like the Philippines Mining Syndi 
cate are operating on the coasts and will push inland when the 
way can be opened. 

It is these stretches of coast fringe that give to the Phlip 
pines her considerable export trade, which with the United 
States‘alone amounts in some years to over ten million dollars 
Manila hemp, peculiar and unequaled in quality, and of late 
years the greatest article of export, offers large possibilities of 
expansion. Sugar, which long stood first in the list of exports, 
and would now if the sugar beet of Europe had not diminished 
the demand, still yields a crop two-thirds as large as that of 
Java and valued at about ten million dollars a year. It was 
the Spanish tobacco monopoly which nearly ruined the trade. 
It tended to impair the quality of the leaf, and Manila cigars 
became greatly inferior to those of Havana. The monopoly in 
its most obnoxious aspects was abolished in 1882, and the trade 
revived. It is still largely in the hands of Spanish managers, 
and in one suburb of Manila there have recently been employed 
thirty-five thousand men, women and boys in the manufacture 
of cigars. It may not be generally known that, before the last 
Cuban insurrection began, the Philippines were ahead of Cuba 
in the quantity of tobacco raised and were surpassed only by the 
United States, Turkey, Brazil and the Dutch East Indies. No 
other industries have as yet had any important development in 
the islands, but there are great possibilities in the development 
of agriculture and especially in the planting of cocoanuts, indigo 
and other tropical products that are in world-wide demand. 

A great moral and intellectual evolution is the process 
through which the influential class of Philippine natives is 
slowly passing. The most curious and contradictory influences 
have been at work. Because the friars feared that they would 
lose their hold upon the natives, Spain decreed that books on 
modern science should not be brought within reach of the edu 
cated islanders, and even proscribed not a few literary works of 
a liberal tendency like ‘‘Paul and Virginia.’? Almost at the 
sume time it was officially decreed that no native might exercise 
any remunerative or public function unless he could read and 
write Spanish. In other ways it stimulated his desire for learn 
ing while endeavoring, at the same time, to keep him in intel 
lectual leading-strings. The result has been disastrous to 
Spain. It is not the purpose of this article to predict th 
political future of the Philippines It suftices if the facts her 
given tend to show that there is a great future before that 
region, so richly endowed by nature, if only the policy of re 
future. be replaced by influences that stimu- 
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+“ VESUVIUS 


SHOWING BREECHES 


is merely a long case of gun 
tube by air at a 
thousand 
To assure the 
the 
are perma- 


about a pounds 


ressure of 
I 
inch. 


to the square 
vreatest range, 

or tubes of the ** Vesuvius’”’ 
nently at an elevation of about fifteen de- 
grees, so the projectile in Hight describes 
a curve not unlike that of a shell from 
a mortar, and is intended to fall into a 
fort or upon the deck of a ship. A tor- 
pedo boat’s missile is supposed to strike 
hull at or below the water- 


possible ‘“ouns”’ 


a vessel’s 
line. 

The 15-inch guns of the ‘* Vesuvius,”’ 
mere thin tubes of cast-iron, are not rifled, 
but a rotary motion is imparted to the 
projectile by curved flanges arranged on 
a rod that projects from the base. The 
rate of speed is of but little cons« quence, 
as the desired results do not depend upon 
the force of impact, but upon explosion. 

The loading arrangements of the 
“Vesuvius” are truly simple and of the 
Beneath the deck 
breech-section of an empty gun is 
a charge pushed into its 


‘‘quick-firing”’ variety. 
the 
depressed and 
front from a 
or charger, which 
like the cylinder of a 
and contains five explosive projectiles. 
When this cylinder has been emptied it 
is removed and a loaded one, already 
on the same axis or shaft, replaces it; 
in case of need the ‘* Vesuvius’? can 


large revolving carriage 
is shaped exactly 
tive-shot revolver, 


throw thirty charges, of a quarter-ton each, in ten minutes: 
these thirty charges would entirely destroy any city. 
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THE TROUBLE WITH JINABAN-— (Concluded) 


BY LOUIS BECKE 


(Copyrighted in England and the United States, 1898, by Louis BecKE) 


N HOUR later Frank Porter, with the half- 
emptied bottle of liquor placed before him 
on the matted floor, was sitting in a house 
in Jinaban’s village, surrounded by a num- 
ber of young men and women. 

‘‘Come,’’ he said, with drunken hilarity, 
and speaking in the Ponape dialect, which 
is by the people of Las Matelotas, ‘‘come, 
drink with me;’’ and, pouring out some of 
the liquor, he offered it with swaying hand 
to the man nearest him; ‘‘drink, I tell thee, 
for when this bottle is empty then shall I 

make the white man give me more.”’ 

‘‘Bah!”’ said a tall, dark-skinned girl, whose head was en- 
circled with a wreath of red and yellow flowers, and who stood 
with her rounded arms folded across her bare bosom, ‘‘thou dost 
but boast. How canst thou make Parma give thee liquor, if, 
as thou sayest, thou hast no money. Is he a child to be fright- 
ened by loud words—which are but born in the belly of that,” 
and she laughed and pointed contemptuously at the bottle beside 
him. 

The half-caste looked at her with drunken gravity. 

‘‘Who art thou, saucy fool,’’ he asked, ‘‘to so talk to me? 
Think ye that I fear any white man? See!’’ and, staggering to 
his feet, he came over to where she stood; ‘‘seest thou this 
bloodied cut across my face, which was given me by a white 
man, when I fought with three but last night?’’ 

The girl laughed mockingly. ‘‘How know I but that last 
night thou wert as drunk as thou art now; and fell on the ship’s 
deck and so cut thy face, and now would make us think that—’’ 

‘**Nay, Sepe,’’ broke in a lad who sat near; “ ’tis true, for I 
was on the ship and saw this man fight with three others. He 
does not lie.”’ 

‘*Lie!’’ and the half-caste, drawing his knife from its sheath, 
flashed it before the assembled natives; ‘‘nay, no liar am JI, 
neither a boaster; and by the gods of my mother’s land I shall 
make this Parma give me more grog to drink before the night 
comes, else shall this knife eat into his heart. Come ye all, 
and see.”’ 

And in another minute, followed by the girl Sepe and a 
dozen or more men and women, he sallied out into the road, 
knife in hand, lurching up against a palm tree every now and 
then, and steadying himself with a drunken oath. 





Sitting or standing about Palmer’s house were some scores 
of native women, who waited for him to awaken from his 
afternoon’s sleep and open his store so that they might sell him 
the pearl-shell that the men-folk had that day taken from the 
lagoon. But the white man seemed to sleep long to-day, and 
when the people saw Letia, his wife, coming from her evening 
bath they were glad, for they knew she would open her hus- 
band’s store and buy from them whatever they had to sell. 
But suddenly, as she walked slowly along the shaded path, a 
man sprang out upon her and seized her by the wrist. It was 
the half-caste sailor. 

‘*Back,’’ he shouted warningly to the women, as they rushed 
toward him, ‘‘back, I say, else do I plunge my knife into this 
woman’s heart.’’ And then, releasing his hold of Letia’s wrist, 
he swiftly clasped her round the waist and swung her over his 
shoulder with an exulting laugh. ‘‘Tell ye the white man that 
his wife shall now be mine, for her beauty hath eaten away my 
heart,’’ and he ran swiftly away with his struggling burden, 
who seemed too terrified even to call for assistance. 

And then as the loud cries of alarm of the women sounded 
through the village, Palmer sprang out from his house, pistol 
in hand, and darted in pursuit. The half-caste, with a back- 
ward glance over his shoulder, saw him coming. 

Dropping the woman, who seemed to have swooned, for she 
lay motionless upon the path, Porter awaited the white man, 
knife in hand, and laughed fiercely as Palmer, raising his pistol, 
fired at him thrice. In another instant they were struggling 
fiercely together, and a cry of terror broke from the watching 
women when they saw the trader fall as if stabbed or stunned, 
and the half-caste, leaping upon him, tear the pistol from his 


hand, and, with an exultant cry, wave it triumphantly in the 


air. Then he fled swiftly through the palm grove toward Ijeet. 

When Palmer opened his eyes, Letia and a number of terri- 
fied women were bending over him, all but Letia herself imag- 
ining he had been stabbed. 

‘‘Nay,”’ he said, putting his hand to his head, ‘“‘I was but 
stunned. Help me into my house.”’ 

That night the whole population of Ailap came to his house 
and urged him to lead them to Ijeet and slay the coward sailor 
who had sought to take his life and steal from him his wife. 

“Wait,” he answered grimly, “wait, I pray thee, O my 


friends, and then shalt thou see that which will gladden thy 
hearts and mine. And let none of ye raise his hand against 
the half-caste till I so bid him.”’ 

They wondered at this; but went away contented. Parma 
Was a wise man, they thought, and knew what was best. 

When the house was in darkness, and the trader and his 
wife lay on their couch of mats with their sleeping child be- 
tween them, Palmer laughed to himself. 

‘*Why dost thou laugh, Parma?’ And Letia turned her big 
eyes upon his face. 

‘*Because this man Porter is both wise and brave; and in six 
days or less we shall sleep in peace, for Jinaban will be dead.”’ 


Back from the clustering houses of Ijeet village the man who 
was ‘‘wise and brave’’ was sitting upon the bole of a fallen 
cocoa-palm With his arms clasped round the waist of the star- 
eyed Sepe, who listened to him half in fear, half in admiration. 

‘‘Nay,’’ she said presently, in answer to something he had 
said, ‘‘no love have I for Jinaban; ’tis hate alone that hath led 
me to aid him, for he hath sworn to me that I shall yet see 
Letia lie dead before me. And for that do I steal forth at night 
and take him food.”’ 

‘Dost thou then love Parma 

“As much as thou lovest Letia, his wife,’ 
quickly, striking him petulantly on his knee. 

The half-caste laughed. ‘‘Those were but the words of a 
man drunken with liquor. What care I for her? Thee alone 
do I love, for thy eyes have eaten up my heart. And see, when 
thou hast taken me to Jinaban, and he and I have killed this 
Parma, thou shalt run this knife of mine into the throat of 
Letia. And our wedding feast shall wipe out the shame she 
hath put upon thee.”’ 

The girl’s eyes gleamed. ‘‘Are these true words or lies?”’ 

‘‘By my mother’s bones, they be true words. Did not I flee 
to thy house and bring thee this pistol I wrenched from Parma’s 
hand to show thee I am no boaster? And as for these three 
women of Ailap who spy upon thee—show me where they sleep 
and I will beat them with a heavy stick and drive them back to 
their mistress. ”’ 

Sepe leaned her head upon his shoulder and pressed his hand. 
‘Nay, let them be; for now do I know thou lovest me. And 
to-night, when my mother sleeps, shall we take a canoe and go 
to Jinaban.”’ 


9”) 


> she answered 


. . . 


At dawn next morning Palmer was aroused from his sleep 
by a loud knocking at the door and the clamor of many voices. 

‘* Awake, awake, Parma!’’ cried a man’s voice; *‘awake, for 
the big sailor man that tried to kill thee yesterday is crossing the 
lagoon and is paddling swiftly toward thy house. Quick, quick, 
and shoot him ere he can land!”’ 

In an instant the trader and every one of his household 
sprang from their couches, the door was thrown open, and 
Palmer, looking across the lagoon, which was shining bright in 
the rays of the rising sun, saw, about a quarter of a mile away, 
a canoe, which was being urged swiftly along by Frank Porter 
and a woman. She was heading directly for his house, and 
already Palmer’s bodyguard were handling their muskets, and 
waiting for him to tell them to fire. 

Taking his glass from its rack over the door he leveled it at 
the approaching canoe, and looked steadily for less than half a 
minute, and then he gave an exulting cry. 

“‘Oh, my friends, this is a lucky day! Lay aside thy guns, 
and harm not the sailor; for in that canoe is Jinaban, bound 
hand and foot. And the fight that ye saw yesterday between 
this half-caste and me was but a cunning plan between us to get 
Jinaban into our hands; and no harm did he intend to Letia, 
my wife, for she, too, knew of our plan.”’ 

A murmur of joyful astonishment burst from the assembled 
natives, and in another moment they were running after Palmer 
down to the beach. 

The instant the canoe touched the sand, Porter called out in 
English: 

‘*Collar the girl, Mr. Palmer, and don’t let her get near your 
wife. She means mischief.”’ 

Before she could rise from her seat on the low thwart, Sepe 
was seized by two of Palmer’s people. Her dark, handsome 
face was distorted by passion, but she was too exhausted to 
speak, and suffered herself to be led away quietly. And then 
Jinaban, who lay stretched out on the outrigger platform of the 
canoe, with his hands and feet lashed to a stout pole of green 
wood, was lifted off. 

A few hurried words passed between Palmer and the half- 
caste, and then the former directed his man to carry the prisoner 
up to the house. This was at once done, amid the wildest ex- 
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“COLLAR THE GIRL, MR, PALMER, AND DON'T LET HER GET NEAR YOUR WIFE. SHE MEANS MISCHIEF.” 


citement and clamor. The lashings that bound him to the pole 
were loosened a little by Palmer’s directions, and then four men 
with loaded rifles were placed over him. Then, calling a native 
to him, Palmer told him to take a conch-shell, go from village to 
village, and summon all the people to the white man’s house 
quickly. 

‘*Tell them to come and see Jinaban die,’’ he said sternly. 

As soon as the prisoner had-been disposed of for the time 
being, Palmer and Porter went into the dining-room, where 
Letia had prepared a hurried breakfast for the half-caste. 

‘*Where is Sepe?’’ he asked, as he sat down. 

‘‘Locked up in there,” said Palmer, pointing to one of the 
storerooms. 

‘*Poor devil! Don’t be too rough on her. I had to lay a 
stick across her back pretty often before she would help me to 
carry Jinaban down to the canoe. And I had to threaten to 
shoot her coming across the lagoon. She wouldn’t paddle at 
first, and I think wanted to capsize the canoe and escape, until 
she looked round and saw my pistol pointed at her. Then she 
gavein. I wasn’t goin’ to let Mr. Jinaban drown after all my 
trouble. But’’—his mouth was stuffed with cold meat and yam 
as he spoke—‘‘I’m sorry I had to beat her. An’ she’s got the 
idea that your missus will kill her when I tell you all about 
her.”’ 

Washing down his breakfast with a copious drink of coffee, 
Porter lighted his pipe, and then, in as few words as possible, 
told his story. And as he told it, a loud, booming sound rang 
through the morning air, and the hurrying tramp of naked feet 
and excited voices of the gathering people every moment in- 
creased, and ‘‘Jinaban!’’ ‘‘Jinaban!’’? was called from house to 
house. 


‘*As soon as the girl an’ me got to the island,’’ he said, ‘‘she 
told me to wait in the canoe. ‘All right,’ I said, and thinking 
it would be a good thing to do, I told her to take the revolver 
and box of cartridges with her, just to show them to Jinaban 
in proof of the story of the fight I had with you; I thought that 
if she told him I was armed he might smell a rat and shoot me 
from the scrub. An’ I’d quite made up my mind to collar him 
alive if I could. The night was very dark, but the girl knew 
her way about pretty well, an’, leaving me in the canoe, she ran 
along the beach and entered the puka scrub. About an hour 
went by, an’ I was beginning to feel anxious, when she came 
back. ‘Come on,’ she said, ‘Jinaban will talk with you.’ I 
got out of the canoe and walked with her along the beach till 
we came to what looked like a tunnel in the thick undergrowth. 


‘Let me go first,’ she said, stooping down; and, telling me to 
hold on to her grass girdle, she led the way for about ten min- 
utes till we came out into an open spot, and there was Jinaban’s 
house, and Jinaban sitting inside it, before a fire of cocoanut 
shells, handling your revolver and looking very pleased. He 
shook hands with me and, I could see at once, believed every- 
thing that Sepe had told him. Then we had a long talk and 
arranged matters nicely. I was to stay with him until the first 
dark, rainy night. Then we were to paddle across the lagoon, 
sink the canoe in shallow water, and hide ourselves in your 
boat-shed to wait until you opened your door the first thing in 
the morning. We were both to fire together, and, as the back 
of the boat-shed is only fifty paces or so from your door, Jina- 
ban was sure we’d bring you down easy. Then Sepe was to 
settle her little account with your wife while Jinaban rallied all 
the Ijeet people round him in case the Ailap people wanted to 
fight. After that he and I were to divide all the plunder in the 
house and station between us, take two of your whaleboats, and 
with some of his people make for some other island in the Caro- 
line group as quick as possible, where no questions would be 
asked. And Sepe was to be Mrs. Frank Porter.”’ 

Palmer set his teeth, but said nothing. Then the half-caste, 
having finished his pipe, rose. 

‘*‘What are we going to do with him—hang him, or shoot 
him?’’ he inquired, coolly. 

‘‘Stand him out there on the beach and let one of the Ailap 
people shoot him.”’ 


. . . . 


Jinaban was led forth from Palmer’s house into the village 
square, and bound with his back to a cocoanut-palm. On thrce 
sides of him were assembled nearly every man, woman and 
child on Las Matelotas Lagoon. Nota sign of fear was visible 
in his dark, bearded face; only a look of implacable hatred set- 
tled upon it when Palmer, followed by the half-caste seaman 
and a servant boy, walked slowly down his veranda steps, and 
stood in full view of the assemblage. He was unarmed, but the 
boy carried his rifle. 

Raising his hand to command silence, the murmuring buzz 
of voices was instantly hushed, and the trader spoke. There, 
said he, was the cruel murderer who had so ruthlessly slain 
more than a score of men, women and children—many of whom 
were of his own blood. Jinaban must die, and they must kill him. 
He himself, although he had good cause to slay him, would not. 
Let one of those whose kith and kin had been slain by this cruel 
man now take a just vengeance. 

A young man stepped out from among the crowd, and 
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Palmer, taking the rifle from the boy who held it, placed it in 
his hand. He was the brother of the girl whom Jinaban had 
shot through the legs and left to die of starvation and thirst. 

Slowly the young native raised the rifle to his shoulder, 
glanced along the barrel, then grounded it on the sand. 

‘*T cannot do it,’’ he said, handing the weapon back. Jina- 
ban heard and laughed. 

‘Just what I thought would happen,’’ muttered Palmer to 
Porter. ‘‘We must hurry things along, even if we have to do 
it ourselves,’’ and then, raising his voice, he called out: 

‘Ten siiver dollars to the man who will shoot Jinaban.”’ 

No man moved, and a low murmur passed from lip to lip 
among the crowded natives. A minute passed. 

*‘Oh, cowards!’’ said Palmer scornfully. ‘*Twenty dollars!’’ 

“Double it,’ said the half-caste in a low voice; ‘‘and be 
quick. I can see some of Jinaban’s people looking ugly.” 
‘‘Forty dollars, then, and ten tins of biscuit to him that will 
kill this dog. See, he mocks at us all.”’ 

A short, square-built man—a connection by marriage of the 
murderer’s brother Rao—sprang into the open, snatched the rifle 
from Palmer’s hand, and leveled it at Jinaban. But as his eye 
met those of the dreaded outlaw his hands shook. He lowered 
the weapon, and turned to the white man. 

‘‘Parma,’’ he said, giving back the rifle to Porter, ‘‘I cannot 
do it; for his eye hath killed my heart.’’ 

‘‘Ha!” laughed Jinaban, and the group of [jeet men swayed 
to and fro, and a savage light came into Palmer’s eyes. He 
looked at Porter, who at that moment raised the rifle and fired, 
and a man who was approaching Jinaban, knife in hand, to cut 
his bonds, spun round and fell upon the sand with a broken back. 
In a moment the crowd of Ijeet men drew off. 

‘*Back! back!’’ cried the half-caste, fierecly, springing to- 
ward them and menacing them with the butt of his empty rifle; 
and then, hurling it from him, he leaped back and picked up 
something that stood leaning up against the wall of Palmer’s 
boat-shed. It was a carpenter’s broadax—a fearful-looking 
weapon, with a stout handle and a blade fourteen inches across. 

**Look!’”’ he cried. ‘‘This man must die. And all the men 
of Ailap are cowards, else would this murderer and devil now 
be dead, and his blood running out upon the sand. But, as for 
me who fear him not—see!”’ 

He took two steps forward to Jinaban and swung the ax. It 
clove through the murderer’s shaggy head and sank deep down 
into his chest. 
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Two days later Sepe, who had made her peace with Palmer’s 
wife, met the half-caste as he was walking down to the beach 
to bathe. 

‘* Wilt thou keep thy promise and marry me?”’ she asked. 

‘*No,”’ answered the half-caste, pushing her aside roughly, 
‘‘marriage with thee or any other woman is not to my mind. 
But go to the white man and he will give thee forty dollars and 
ten tins of biscuit instead. Something thou dost deserve, but it 
shall not be me.”’ 

(THE END.) 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA 


HE city about which General Shafter’s army is operating 
T has some features, good and bad, which distinguish it 
from all other Cuban cities. Its harbor is easier to de- 
fend or to close than any other, and its hotels are as bad as the 
worst in the Western Hemisphere. Its principal business houses 
are managed by men who are neither Spaniards nor Cubans, 
and the natural products of the vicinity have been marketed 
principally in the United States. American capital and enter- 
prise developed, more than half a century ago, the rich copper 
deposits of the province and sent the entire output to this coun- 
try. The citizens of Santiago ‘‘point with pride’’ tv one of the 
largest and most perfectly appointed iron piers in the world, 
but they neglect to inform the visitor that this pier was con- 
structed by Americans for the purpose of shipping iron ore, 
mined by an American company, to furnaces in the United 
States. This ore is remarkably rich, of very high quality and 
peculiarly suitable to the manufacture of steel—so suitable, 
indeed, that much of it was used for the armor and other plates 
of the vessels of our fleet which have been bombarding Santi- 
ago’s defenses. ” 
Although the city ranks directly after Havana in population, 


‘ having about seventy thousand inhabitants, it is entirely desti- 


tute of manufactories of anything but tobacco. Shopkeeping 
is the principal business, and it was a very good one before the 
insurrection, for the city was the sole point of supply of a very 
large district; for months before the war began, however, 
the country people had little or nothing with which to buy. 

The city contains thousands of persons who are in sympathy 
with the insurgents and who find ways of aiding the insurgent 
cause, so General Shafter’s troops will not lack skilled spies 
and guides. 
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RECENT PICTURES FROM KEY WEST 


1. The fleet, from Fort Taylor. 2. Harbor of Key West. 3. Everybody's friend, David Eschemendia, purser of the ** Mascotte.” 4. Fort Taylor and Key West. 
5. Lighthouse. 6. Admiral Sampson's squadron passing Land Key, 





(By our Staff Photographer, J. H. Hare.) 











THE COLLEGE RACES AT 





NEW LONDON 





BY WALTER CAMP 


NCE again Cornell and Courtney and the Red and 
White, with Yale second, and Harvard third! 

There were two days to this year’s boat race— 

one a long day of expectancy and waiting and won- 

dering when the race would come off and who would win, with 

wind and rain and cold wet clothes, and the other, a day of 

sunshine and feathery ripples, and no waiting—almost a hurry 

up to the start, and the crews lined up, off, skimming out the 

solution of that question of months. Then, almost before we 

knew it, the race had been rowed and won, and it looked so 

simple and almost easy—for Cornell! 

At any time from twelve o’clock till after two on the 22d the 
water at New London was perfect for a race. The westerly 
wind made no disturbance of the course, and the conditions 
were excellent. But the wind was shifting a little all the time 
toward the south, and soon after two the ripples were changing 
into waves, and by half-past two those waves had here and there 
white crests. As the referee’s boat passed up the course from 
the bridge, the water was beginning to roughen up, but above the 
three-mile flag it had not felt the effects of the southerly shift 
and was still smooth. Then the referee, having ordered out the 
Cornell crew, turned back, five minutes later, to that fourth mile 
for another look, and found that, should he start the race, the 
crews would come down in good water for three miles and then 
run into what might be called an open sea of white caps. The 
tide running out and meeting that southerly breeze coming in 
was lifting up a sea faster and faster as the minutes went by, 
and that sea and those white caps were extending further and 
further up the river. Then appeared in the north what prom- 
ised to change the conditions and put an end to the pranks of 
the southerly wind—a thunderstorm. And the storm came; 
and it did its work, flattening down the sea into a millpond and 
knocking all the blow out of the wind. But it wet the people, 
too. However, as they saw that the water would be perfect at 
seven o’clock, the hour to which the postponement had been 
made, every one cheered up and made ready to enjoy a thor- 
oughly satisfactory race. The crews themselves also saw that 
the race would be rowed, and began to think their last resolves 
once more. But, as the referee’s boat went flying over the 
course for a final look, a misplaced tlag was noticed, and, upon 
visiting the next lot of buoys, it was found that they had been 
ewung out of place by the wash of the steamers; and, although 
some of the judges were willing to row and take the chances, 
the referee decided against it and postponed the race. Every 
one—officials, crews, coaches and, most of all, the spectators— 
looked longingly out on that perfect water, and not a few ex- 
pressed openly their disappointment. 

The fact that extreme criticism was passed upon the conduct 
of affairs is by no means extraordinary. Every one was disap- 
pointed. Nine-tenths of the crowd were wet, and most of them 
cold, too; and the thought that, up to nearly 2.20, all the condi- 
tions were favorable, and that no more perfect water could have 
been found than that which swung along in the Thames at half- 
past six, and still no race take place, filled the cup of disap- 
pointment to the brim. But ’tis an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, and the postponement that New London tradespeople had 
been looking for for years had come. Boat races are indeed 
fickle things to meddle with, and the man who undertakes the 
conduct of one takes his reputation lightly in his hand. So does 
the man who takes charge of the course, or the observation train 


or any one of the steamers that have advertised a position at the 
finish. Mr. Meikleham’s judgment was sound, but if he had 
taken the chance of sending the crews and letting them swing 
the buoys as they happened to, he would have pleased the 
crowd and likely enough all the crews. As the race turned out, 
it would have made but little ditference about the drifting of the 
buoys, as the crews were never alongside each other save at the 
start. By the time the crews had in the race reached the point 
of the misplaced buoys the result was settled irrevocably. For 
all that, Mr. Meikleham’s work was, as always, perfectly cor- 
rect. The buoys were in the agreement and he carried it out. 
The pleasant courtesies of the day included Harvard’s putting 
up the Cornell boys and boat at Red Top during the postpone- 
ment in the early afternoon, when, in accordance with the in- 
structions of the referee, Mr. Courtney had taken his crew out, 
and the visit of the Yale launch to Red Top, whence she trans- 
ported the freshmen crew, and the ’varsity ran out to the boat 
acting temporarily for the ‘‘Thomson,’’ the Harvard launch. 

But the 23d came, and the remnants of yesterday’s gayety 
gathered together and tried to make up the jolly, college boat- 
race crowd; but, even with the sunshine and ‘‘Get the winning 
colors here!’’ there was a very decided ‘‘morning after’’ air, and 
even the enthusiastic maiden failed to summon all her delight- 
ful abandon. One said to another, ‘‘I shall never wear this 
white skirt again!’’ The other replied sadly, ‘‘I shall never 
wear this skirt white again!’? And that summed up all the 
troubie with the day and race. It had lost its virgin whiteness. 
Then, too, those who returned for the postponed event were 
largely Yale, and Cornell won! 

It was Poughkeepsie over again, and the fresh-water men 
rowed even more smoothly and powerfully than a year ago. 
Yale’s form was better than last year, and from the start to 
finish she kept pounding along, yielding the inches grudgingly. 
Harvard lost the long gap which separated her from the leaders 
early in the race—twenty seconds of it in the first mile and a 
half. From the two and a half to the third mile flag Harvard 
lapsed again, losing twelve seconds in that half-mile. At the 
beginning of the third mile Yale made a determined effort to 
cut down that space of Thames water that had opened out so 
gradually between her bow and Cornell’s rudder, and, before 
the next half-mile flag was passed, had taken up a length and 
a half of it. But when Cornell spurted in the last half-mile 
most of it slipped back again, so that Yale was only one second 
nearer Cornell at the finish than when entering the last mile. 

The wind, which sprung up from the south just before 
noon, had hardly reached the starting-point when the crews 
“ame out; but by the time the referee sent them off it was rip- 
pling the water a little even up there, while, further down the 
course, it was waiting for the crews and making anything like 
fast time entirely out of the question. Cornell came out from 
the Harvard float, closely followed by the men from Cambridge. 
The referee’s boat—the ‘‘Vanish’’—steamed up behind them 
as they approached the stake boats, and Mr. Meikleham gave 
his instructions. Then, paddling down the stream, came the 
Yale boat, and the cheers from the observation train showed 
how much in the majority, there at least, were the men from 
New Haven. Yale shot past, and then backed down into the 


middle position; Cornell having the west course and Harvard 
the extreme east. 
question to Yale, and last to Harvard. 


‘‘Are you ready, Cornell?’’ Then the same 
The referee’s pistol 
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cracked out its signal and the crews were off. Harvard and 
Yale took racing starts, Cornell simply lifted her boat with a 
heave. Yale at once pushed the nose of her shell ahead, Har- 
vard close up, and Cornell in the rear. For an eighth of a mile 
Yale led, but Cornell had crept past Harvard and soon her bow 
oar could look at Captain Whitney’s back. It was not much of 
a lead, but it kept slipping out, until, at the first half-mile flag, 
it was about a quarter of the length of the boat. Harvard had 
dropped a little more astern of Yale, and all the crews had set- 
tled down for the long four miles. That breeze, too, was get- 
ting harder as they went into it. But Cornell kept putting in 
with a drive that, while not so vicious as the catch, was tremen- 
dously dragged through, and as No. 4 would toss his head back 
at each stroke one felt that he and all the men in that boat were 
putting every pound they could into those blades. And now 
the mile flag comes up to them, and no longer are the two boats 
nearly level, but Cornell’s coxswain, Captain Colson, is some 
feet ahead of Captain Whitney, Yale’s bow oar. Harvard has 
gone back badly on this half, being now nearly four lengths 
behind Yale. And one feels, no matter how much his pulses 
were tingling five minutes before, that the race is all over but 
the shouting—that in that second half-mile just completed the 
exact measure of the three crews has been taken, that nothing 
save an accident will change the order of the three boats—and 
so everybody settles back to watch the three shells skimming 
along. But the excitement is over. There is no chance to 
become enthusiastic. The rhythmic strokes beat into the river 
and the procession moves along. Easily they swing, and ap- 
parently with little effort, but in reality every man in those 
three boats is putting forth all his power in the attempt to add 
to the speed of the shell. In the first half of the second mile 
Yale pulls up a little, in a vain effort not to let Cornell get 
clear water between the boats, and, Cornell responding, both 
open up a little more space in front of Harvard. Then Cornell 
begins stealing quietly ahead again, inch by inch, foot by foot, 
Briggs watching Whitney’s back recede, and at two miles 
Cornell has a length and a half of open water between her 
rudder and Yale’s bow. Harvard is a half-dozen lengths 
behind. The third mile only accents the order, and then Yale 
makes her final effort. Up they go! It’s now or never, to 
begin cutting down that lead! And they do succeed in making 
one feel that there is perhaps a faint hope, for the distance be- 
tween the boats narrows down perceptibly. But then Cornell 
comes into the homestretch-—the cannon on the yachts sound out 
the victory—and, springing ahead, they widen out the gap once 
more and go shooting over the finish-line in perfect form, Yale 
rowing doggedly and steadily after them, beaten by the same 
distance as when they entered the fourth mile, and Harvard 
hopelessly out of it, over a half-minute later! Cornell rows up 
along shore toward their quarters, fresh and trim as befits the 
victors, and the supremacy of the Ithacans is once more 
established and their name cut deep into the stone of boating 
fame! 

Cornell’s rowing was the smoothest, both in practice and in 
the race; that is, the component parts of the stroke were better 
blended. In this Courtney is certainly a master, and it is that 
feature, combined with the late leg drive, that enables his crews 
to conserve their strength in the highest degree and keep the 
boat moving on a perfectly level keel. This Cornell crew also 
dropped less on the full reach than did either Yale or Harvard. 
The Harvard crew sat up better throughout the entire stroke 
than either of the other crews. They were firm and erect, and 
planted squarely and strongly on their seats at all parts of the 
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stroke. In teaching men thus Mr. Lehmann excels. But they 
were not together. The Yale crew had the firmest catch. Their 
oars bit the water instantly on the full reach, and, having 
gripped it, held it strong and firm as they drove the boat. 
Cornell’s fashion of greater freedom in bending the arm was 
noticeable. The crew did not hold a straight arm after the 
catch, but lugged through with the elbows slightly bent, and 
there was arm-work apparent in the finish. When the stroke 
was forced up there was some tendency to pull out. The last 
part of their slide on the recover was by far the best of any of 
the crews. They started their slides aft quickly, and for the 
first few inches came up rapidly, then slowed, and reached the 
end more delicately. The Cornell crew was entirely free from 
any screwing or turning and the fore and aft swing left nothing 
to be desired. Their blade-work was also good, though they 
beveled the oar much more on the catch than their rivals. This, 
it is understood, is one. of the cardinal beliefs of the Cornell or 
Courtney school, and to it and the delicacy of their slide are 
attributed their freedom from any stopping between strokes. 
Yale’s rowing was best in the second half-mile and again on 
entering the last mile. Down the half to the mile her boat rode 
easily and her men seemed to get in every ounce of drive there 
was in then. Probably they knew that it was at this point that 
last year Cornell stole up on them and gained that long lead 
which even their desperate and continued spurt from the bridge 
down was unable to overcome. 

To be beaten by such a crew as rowed on the Thames on the 
afternoon of the 23d is no disgrace. No better rowing has been 
seen on that water, and it is doubtful if a better crew than that 
of Cornell ever before came down the American Thames or the 
Hudson. The odds have been terribly against Mr. Lehmann all 
the season. His chance of a victory lay, last year, in rowing 
when his crew came up the Hudson, for then they were rowing 
fast and had not lost their stamina. This year they were fatally 
handicapped by the remembrance of that race on the Hudson 
last season, and the gloomy feeling that has since, whether 
voiced or not, pervaded Harvard rowing circles. Coaching in 
a strange land is always a very difficult task, and coaching men 
whose antecedents in a rowing way are so radically unlike those 
of the men whom Mr. Lehmann has handled in Engiand has 
proven to be a superhuman task. That he undertook the coach- 
ing again this season shows the truest kind of sporting instinct, 
and the fine nature and generous spirit of the man who came 
over and performed such an undertaking, and who was not 
frightened away by defeat. This will never be forgotten here. 
There are always plenty of men to be found ready and anxious 
to coach a crew that look like winners. One has to search far 
to find the man who is willing to take a crew that has every- 
thing against it and make the necessary fight to overcome the 
odds. 

And a word for Mr. Cook and the Yale crew. Beaten by a 
better crew, whose superb rowing was something phenomenal, 
not alone in finish bui in power and drive, the boys whom Mr. 
Cook has so faithfully coached—young, almost all of them row- 
ing their first ’varsity race—they never went to pieces, and when 
they entered the last mile of the race they responded bravely to 
the call, and in the next half-mile gained nearly two boat- 
lengths on those eight nen ahead. It was a game effort, but, 
like last year’s, hopeless. For all that, the work done by the 
blue was good work, and Mr. Cook and his crew have nothing 
to say save that they congratulate the victors. 

**Play not for gain, but sport! Who plays for more than he 
can lose with pleasure, stakes his heart!’’ 
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EXPEDITION TO 
MANILA 


San Francisco, June 15 

HE Blue Peter has fluttered 

to the masthead of the 

““China,’’ and the commo- 

tion on her deck and on 

that of her consorts, the ‘‘Colon,”’ 

‘**Zealandia’”’ and ‘‘Senator’’ reveals 

to the nautical eye a purpose of 

breasting blue water before the 

sun goes down. The troops were 

all embarked yesterday, moorings 

were cast off, and the transports 
cast anchor in the stream. 

The embarkation was less emo- 
tional than that of the first expe- 
dition. The crowds were less, the 
cheering was not so buoyant, no 
Chinese bombs rent the air, the 
excitement did not impede the 
transaction of business, there was 
nothing designedly spectacular any- 
where. The five o’clock reveille 
found many of the men astir, and 
gazing at the sunrise in a bright 
still air; all was life at Camp Mer- 
ritt when the bugle call sounded in 
the quarters of the Eighteenth and 
Twenty-third Infantry, the First 
Colorado, the Tenth Pennsylvania 
and the Utah Artillery, nor was 
the First Nebraska slow to catch 
the contagion. The men were thor- 
oughly tired of dull camp life, with 
monotonous drill, ill-arranged tents 
and poor bacon. The tents fell 
with a flutter like a flock of white 
wild geese, and the boys strapped 
their blankets round them with a 
joy which they did not try to con- 
ceal. At 7.10 A.M. the adjutant’s 
call was followed by the order 
‘*Fours Right! March!’’ and the 
regulars stepped out on their way 
to the water-front with the tread 
of veterans. 

Even at that hour, the streets 


THE 





were fairly crowded, and, as the 
troops passed, flags waved and | 
cheers rang. By 9% a.m. the 
**China”’ and ‘‘Colon’”’ had_re- 
ceived their load of passengers, 
and every volunteer had found the 
quarters he was to occupy for the 
next three weeks. The men are 
to sleep on old-fashioned canvas 
stretchers, and are packed almost 
as tightly as the slaves used to be 
in the slavers of the Middle Pas- | 
sage; but the canvas is clean, and 
can be detached from its fasten- 
ings to be washed. Fresh air is 
admitted through port-holes on 
both sides. As the men embarked 
bands played ‘‘Annie Laurie’’ and 
“The Girl I left Behind Me.” 
Swarms of pretty girls with tri- 
color ribbons and flashing eyes 
crowded the promenade deck and 
thrust bouquets of roses into the 
muzzles of rifles, and many a kiss 
was snatched in the interval be- 
tween a smile and a tear. 

As the morning wore on, the | 
Tenth Pennsylvania, led by Colo- | 
nel Hawkins on foot, and preceded | 
by its drum and fife corps, appeared 
on the wharf, and was surrounded 
and forced to capitulate by the | 
ladies of the Red Cross Society, | 
armed with sandwiches, fruit and | 
pies, knickknacks for camp use, 
and toothbrushes which they stuck 
in the men’s hatbands. They are | 
one of the finest regiments we have | 
seen—strong, _sturdy, open-faced | 
young fellows who would be picked | 
out as Americans all over the world. | 

None of these volunteers march 
with the precision of regulars or of | 
the New York Seventh; nor are | 
their uniforms as natty as those 
of U.S. garrison troops; but they 


| comed. 
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look as though they would fight. 
They resemble the veteran men 
whom Sherman led to the sea, 
who cut no figure on parade, but 
had a way of getting there every 
time, as they proved on the moun- 
tains above the clouds. 

Night had fallen before the First 
Nebraska, which did not break 
camp till 1 p.M., found its way 
to the wharf. It was escorted by 
a crowd of sightseers, many of 
whom carried demijohns certified 
to contain Spring Valley Water, 
and nothing else; from the way 
the boys smacked their lips after 
a swig out of the demijohn’s mouth 
it was inferred that the volunteers 
from W. J. Bryan’s State think well 
of Spring Valley as a beverage. 

One of the decks of the ‘‘Zea- 
landia,’? on which five hundred 
volunteers are to sleep, is known 
as the banana deck, because on or- 
dinary voyages bunches of bananas 
are hung there from hooks in the 
ceiling to ripen. The odor of the 
delicious fruit is so pungent that 
it pervades the deck long after the 
bananas are eaten. This portion 
of the great ocean liner reminds 
the traveler of the little craft 
which plies between New Orleans 
and Limon in Costa Rica. Volun- 
teers have been warned to look 
sharp for lingering centipedes who 
have found hiding-places in the 
cracks in the deck. 

The troops which depart to-day 
number about thirty-five hundred, 
which will raise the army in the 
Philippines to a strength of about 
six thousand. A third expedition 
will start in a week or so, adding 
four thousand to General Merritt’s 
army; and a fourth will follow as 
soon as transports can be prepared. 
It is now expected that the land- 
ing on the islands will be resisted; 
but, if it is, Admiral Dewey’s fleet 
will cover the operation. A firm 
foothold on the island of Luzon 


| should be secured before the end 
lof July. 


The commander of the second 
expedition is General Greene, whose 
name is familiar to military men. 
He distinguished himself during 
the Civil War, and was detailed 
by the War Department to observe 
the Franco-German War in con- 


‘junction with General Sheridan. 


He is the author of a work on 
European armies which is highly 
esteemed. Some years ago he re- 
signed from the army to assume 
the presidency of an industrial 
company in New York. When 
the trouble with Spain broke out 
he tendered his services to the 
government, and was gladly wel- 
He is a handsome, scholar- 
ly-looking man, who will probably 
distinguish himself if he gets a 


chance. 
JOHN BONNER. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 
NITED STATES bonds are 
recognized as the most 

secure and stable form 

of obligation that inves- 

tors can hold. They are attrac- 
tive, not only because of the ab- 
solute security offered, but because 
there is at all times a_ public 
market for them on which hold- 
ers can quickly sell; and they 
also offer the most desirable form 
of collateral if the holder wishes 
to secure a temporary loan. The 
fact that United States bonds are 
not subject to taxes of any char- 





acter—Federal, State, or municipal 
—is a valuable feature of that form 
of investment. United States bonds 
are issued in both coupon and reg- 
istered form. 

A coupon bond is payable to the 
bearer. It may be bought and sold 
without formality as freely as any 
kind of property and without in- 
dorsements of any kind. Owing 
to the freedom of transfer, coupon 
bonds are usually preferred by per- 
sons who expect to hold them but 
a short time. Their disadvantage 
for the person who wishes to make 
a permanent investment lies in the 
danger that they might be lost or 
stolen, in which case the loss to the 
owner would be as complete as 
would be the: loss of a bank note. 
The coupon bonds take their name 
from the method by which interest 
is collected by the holder. 

Printed on the same sheet with 
the bond is a series of coupons or 
small certificates of interest due, 
which are so designed that one is 
cut off at each interest period. 
Each coupon bears the number of 


Pears’ 


Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap 
with no free alkali in it— 
sold for 15 cents a cake? 

It was made for a hos- 
pital soap in the first 
place, made by request, 
the doctors wanted a soap 
that would wash as sharp 
as any and do no harm 
to tne skin. That means 
a soap all soap, with no 
free alkali in it, nothing 
but soap ; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. Cost de- 
pends on quantity; quan- 
tity comes of quality. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 


ali sorts of people use it, especially those that 
know what’s what. 








the bond and shows the date of 
the coupon’s maturity. The holder | 
of a coupon bond, at each interest | 
period, detaches, the coupon due | 
that day and collects it. The) 
coupons are payable at any Sub- | 
Treasury, and may be collected | 
through any bank, and will us- | 
ually be accepted by any merchant | 
having a bank account, with whom | 
the holder of the bond has dealings. ! 
The holder of a coupon bond may | 
at any time have it converted into | 
a registered bond free of charge. | 

A registered bond is payable to | 
the order of the owner, and can | 
only be transferred by being prop- 
erly indorsed and assigned by the 
owner. Such assignment is made 
by the owner filling in the blank 
form on the back of the bond, and 
must be witnessed by some officer 
authorized by the regulations of the 
Treasury Department to witness 
assignments. The owner of the 
registered bond who wishes to part 
with it writes his name on the 
back of the bond in the presence 
of the officer; then the witnessing 
officer writes his name in its proper 
place and affixes an impression of 
his official seal. 

The officers who are authorized 
to witness assignments are a United 
States judge, United States district 
attorney, clerk of a United States 
court, collector of customs, collector 
or assessor of internal revenue, 
United States Treasurer or Assist- 
ant Treasurer, or the president or 
cashier of a national bank, or if in 
a foreign country, a United States 
minister or consul. In cases where 
there is no officer within a reason- 
able distance, or when, through 
sickness or for some other good 
reason, the owner of registered 
bonds cannot go before one of these 
officers, the Treasury Department 
will designate some person near the 
owner to act as witness. 

When the owner of a registered 
bond disposes of it and has properly 
assigned it, he delivers it to the new 
owner, who should at once forward 
it to the Register of the Treasury 
for transfer on the books of the De- 
partment. The Register cancels the 
bond so forwarded and issues a new 
bond in the name of the new owner, 
and sends it to him by registered 
mail. The Department makes no 
charge for transferring bonds. 

If the owner of a registered bond 
loses it, or if it is stolen from him, 
he should at once notify the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury. A stoppage 
will be entered against the bond, 
and, if it should be presented for 
transfer, the Department will hold 
possession of the bond until the 
ownership is clearly established. If 
a lost or stolen bond is not recovered 
within six months, the Department 
will issue a duplicate bond upon 
proof of loss and a bond of indem- 
nity being furnished. 

The interest on registered bonds 
is paid by the government by means 
of checks. In order that no mistake 
may be made in the payment of in- 
terest, the books of the Department 
are ‘‘closed’”’ for a period, varying 
according to the importance of the 
loan. The books of the four per 
cent loan of 1907 are closed for the 
whole month preceding the payment 
of a quarter’s interest. On other 
loans the books are closed for fif- 
teen days preceding the interest 
payment. During this period no 
transfers are made, and the time 
is devoted to preparing ‘‘schedules”’ 
which contain the names of the 
owners, the amount of bonds each 
one holds, and the amount of in- 
terest due each one. When these 
schedules have been prepared and 
proved, they are sent to the Treas- 
urer of the United States, who 
immediately has checks and envel- 
opes addressed, and in due time 
each check is mailed to the address 
of its owner. The checks for the 
more distant points are first mailed. 
Interest checks are obligations of 
the United States, and, of course, 
are good everywhere. 

Coupon bonds are issued in de- 
nominations of $20, $100, $500, and 
$1,000. - Registered bonds are is- 
sued in denominations of $20, $100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 

The war loan which is now being 
offered will be sold to subscribers 
at par during the period of sub- 
scription, which ends July 14, 1898. 
The method of subscription has 
been made as simple as_ possible. 
Blank forms may be obtained at 
every money-order post-office, and 
at most of the banks and express 
offices, and on these forms is clearly 
indicated all that it is necessary for 
the subscriber to fill out. The sub- 
scriber may himself mail to the 
Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton the blank form filled out, to- 
gether with his remittance cover- 
ing the par value of the amount of 
bonds for which ho v,ishes to sub- 
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TA WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 








ty, 
Without a Rival 
FOR BILIOUS — DISORDERS 
Weak Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 
Sick Headache, etc. 


IN MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN, 
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scribe. That remittance may be in 
whatever form best suits the sub- 
scriber’s convenience—in currency, 
bank draft, check, post-office money 
order, or express money order. The 
day the currency is received, or the 
day the proceeds are received from 
the checks, drafts, or money orders, 
the subscription will be entered and 
will immediately begin drawing in- 
terest. When the bonds are deliv- 
ered, a check will accompany each 
delivery covering the interest at 3 
per cent from the day the subscrip- 
tion is entered to the Ist of Augusi, 
the date of the bonds, and from 
which date the bonds will carry 
their own interest. 


THOSE STARVING SOL- 
DIERS 


GENERAL O. O. Howarp, a sur- 





Beecham’s Pills taken as directed, will 
also quickly restore Females to complete 
health, as they promptly remove obstruc- | | 
tions orirregularities of the system. | 


Beecham’s Pills| | 


Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes. 
25e. at all Drug Stores, 














IMPROVED VAPOR 
«¢ TURKISH BATHS 
Me ATHOME.... 


This is the only practical Vapor 
Bath Cabinet msde. Don’t con- 
found it with cheap clap-traps 
that pull over the head. Our 
cabinet folds into six-inch space. 
Best Rubber Drill. 

Cures without medicine 
Colds, Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, La Grippe, Eczema, | 
Female Ills, Nervous an 
Skin Diseases. 

Prices from $3.50 to $12.50. 
Salary and liberal commis- 
sion to No.1 Agents. Boo 
“Health and Beauty,” sent free. 

e The-Robinson Thermal Bath Co. 
‘Department 1,” 
906A Summit Street, Toledo, O, 































CHEW 
\ BEEMAN’S 
“* 
y 
oo THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
_ GUM 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


All Others are imitations. 








Ladies or Gents size, stem wind and set. 
WARRANTED 20 YEARS. 


Lt ¥ a) Elgin made movement ina 14k. Gold 
# Fe er fill 





hunting case, elegantly en- 
Fit for aking. Nobetter 
made than an Elgin. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Special Offer for the next 60 
days, send us your full name 
address and we will send 
s watch by express C. 0. D. 
h privilege of examination. 
If found satisfactory pay the 
agent our special price, $5.49 
and express charges. A guar- 
antee and beautiful chain and 
= charm sent free with every watch 
Write at once as this may not 

~ appear again. Address, 
NAT, MFG. & IMPORTING CO., 334 Dearborn St.,B-121,Chicago 
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WORKS dencene- 


OF for little or noth- 
ing. Superb half 
toneengravingsof 


ART @ Colorado’s most 
+) beautiful and im- @ 


ssive scenery. 
~pevewpers +) 
° fn gold embossed 





Gres 


papier-mache frames, Two Cents, 
in stamps, each, or the entire set 
of 12 pictures for Twenty a 


we 


stamps. Address, 


€. &. Fisher, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., U. P. D. & pA 


G. Ry., Denver, Colorado. 
Pee OTS ete er Ott tes) 





vivor of two wars, and noted also 
for seeing to it that his men were 
well clothed, housed and fed, re- 
cently explained why some volun- 
teer soldiers have been said to be 
starving — the government being 
blamed, as usual. He said that a 
colonel went to General Brooke’s 
headquarters at Chickamauga and 
complained that his men were with- 
out food. The general led him to 
the railroad sidings and showed 
him carload after carload of pro- 
visions. 

‘*All these things are for the 
men,”’ said Gen. Brooke. ‘‘How 
is it, do you suppose, that your 
men are not supplied?’’ 

‘*We-ell,”? replied the colonel 
sheepishly, ‘‘I suppose it’s because 
I haven’t asked for supplies.”’ 





Don’t fail to procure Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup for your Children while cutting teeth. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea, 


A HOME IN TEXAS 
Is what you want. The Texas & Pacific Railway 
Company still has thousands of acres in this 
Mighty Domain for sale to settlers on long time 
and easy payments. This Railway traverses the 
Lone Star State from East to West through the 
most progressive towns, great forests of pine, the 
broad prairies, and well-kept farms. 

For handsomely illustrated literature, free, 
fully desenibing this wonderful country, address 
R. H. Carrington, Eastern Passenger Agent, 391 
Broadway, New York City; ortE. P. Turner, 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent, Dallas, Texas. 





=THE OMAHA EXPOSITION OF 1898 
Beats the Centennial Exposition which occurred 
in Philadelphia in 1876 away out of sight and is 
next to the World’s Fair at Chicago in importance 
to the whole country. All of the States in the 
Trans-Mississippi region are interested, and our 
Eastern friends will enjoy a visit to Omaha during 
the continuance of the Exposition, from June to 
October, inclusive. 

Kuy your excursion tickets over the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. An illustrated folder 
descriptive of the Exposition will be sent you on 
receipt of 2cent stamp for postage. Address 
Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 








1898 BICYCLES DOWN TO $5.00. 

New 1898 Model Ladies’ and Gent’s Bicycles are 
now being sold on easy conditions as low as $5.00; 
others outright at $13.95, and high-grade at $19.95 
and $22.50, to be paid for after received. If you 
will cut this notice out and send to Sears, Ror- 
Buck & Co., Chicago,-they will send you their 1898 
Bicycle Catalogue and full particulars, 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish 
it, this recipe, in German, French or English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
eee . A. NovEs, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
N.Y, 








Ir will be to our subscribers’ advantage to read 
the ‘Wanted Help” advertisement of the Globe 
Medical Electric Company on this page. 





“Summer Outing” for '98 is a valuable help for 
those who are planning pleasure trips for the sum- 
mer. It furnishes a complete list of resorts, giv- 
ing full information about hotels, ete. Copies 
sent on receipt of postage (two cents). Address, 





Fine Bleoded 7 Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
tit eelogue. 150 engravings. N. Pp 
BC VER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


Gen. Pass. Agent N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R., 





} Cleveland, O., 


WARRANTED A 
Pure Tonical Stimulant. 
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HUNTER , 
BALTIMORE 
RYE. 


10 YEARS OLD. 





Recommended by 
Physicians 
and known as the 


Choicest Whiskey 


For Club, Family 
and Medicinal Use. 





WM. LANAHAN & SON, Battmore, Mp. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR gi. 
send you this 
OUR L 


SPECIA 
HIGH GRADE 
1898 Mode! Gents’ or Ladies’ Bicycie by express CU. O. 
D. subject to examination. You cau examine it at 
your nearest express office and if found perfectly 
satisfactory, exactly as represented and the 
most wondertul Bicyele Bargain 
youever saw or heard of, pay 
the express agent the balance, 


ONLY 
ONE DOLLAR 








GENTS 


OR. 





















] 
LADIES Z $18.75 and express charg 
L We shall 
‘ sell 3000 


SPECIAL regular $50.00 
High-Grade, guaranteed, 
1598 Model Bieycies in 
Reither Gents’ or Ladies.” 


We Have Bicycles 


for 18938 at $13.95 
$19.75 and 62: 
Such values as wero 
never offered before. 
THIS SPECIAL WHEES, 






at $19.75 ts a wonder 
of value, strictly high- 
gradeand equal toany 
a CS = ’ ~ bicycle you can buy 
— res ee = + anywhere at 840.00 to 
50.00. Strictly up-to-date. Covered by binding guarantee. Has all the good points and late improvements of all high- 
grade bicycles with the defects of none. Our SPECIAL 4 oy at $19.75 is made by one of the largest, oldest, best known 
and most reliable bicycle makers in America, The identical same bicycle asis sold everywhere under their special namo 
and name plate at $40.00 to $50.00, neverless, The name of the makeris @ household word among bicycle riders. You 
will recognize the bicycle the moment 7 see it as the same high-grade bicycle sold everywhere at $40.00 and up- 
wards. in offering 8,000 at the unheard of price of $19.75, we arepledged not to use the maker’s name or name plate. 
DESCRIPTION OUR SPECIAL 1898 Bicycle now offered at $19.75 is made from the very best matericl 
£ throughout, only first-class mechanics are employed and the finish is such as can bo 
found only in the highest grade wheels. FRAME is 24 inches deep, true diamond, (Ladies’ is 22 inches, curve shapo 
with two center braces) 13¢-inch highest grade imported German seamless tubing. FORK CROWN, drop forged, highly 
olished and finished and nickel-plated. HANDLE-BARS, very latest and best woodor nickel, up or down curve or raimn‘3 
| Fo WHEELS, highest grade, 28-inch. SPOKES, highest-grace, 14-16 swaged. HUBS, latest large tubular, turned fror 
bar steel. KIMS, highest grade non-warpable wood. TIRk, our own special guaranteed strictly high-grade singlo 
tube pneumatic, complete with pump and repair kit. CRANKS, highest grade forging, 6}-inch throw, highly nickel. 
plated. a handsomest and best rat trap. BEARINGS, highest grade tool steel, highly finished. SPROCKETS, 
finest forgings, heavily nickel-plated, detachable. SADDLE, strictly high-grade, padded. Weight, 25 lbs. Fuli bail 
bearing with ball retainers throughout. Finished in the highest possible enamel ip blue, black or maroon, and shipped 
complete with tooi bag, pump, wrench, oiler and repair kit. 
OUR CU AR AN We issue a written binding, one year guarantee, during which time if 
] any picce or part gives out, by reason of defect in workmanship or 
material, WE WILL REPLACE IT FREE OF CHARGE. With care tue bicycle will last 10 Years. 
SEN D us i] LLA State whether Ladies’ or Gents’, kind of handle bars and color of finish 
and we will send you the bicycle by express C. 0. D. subject to exami- 
nation, you can examine it at the express office and if you und it equal to any bieyele you can buy elsewhere for 649.00 to 
50.00, and such a bargain as you never saw petoee ee the express agent the balance, $18.75, andexpress charges. UUR 
FREE BICYCLE CATALOGUE shows a complete line of Bicycles at $13.95, $19.75, $22.50, ete. Also a full line of bicycle 
sundries, bicycle clothing, etc. SEND FOR IT. 
U RE lA ILITY We refer to the publishers of this paper, our customers every- 
where, Metropolitan Nat’! Bank, Nat’! Bank of Republic, Bank 
ot Commerce, Chicago; German Exchange Bank, New York; any business house or resident of Chicago. We occupy 
cntire one of the largest business peg Chicago, et a - esta On ta aimee to save you $20. U0 to 30.0001 
Obigh-;rade bicycle. Order to-day. Don’t delay. miy 3,000 to be sold a . 75. 
“ ” EARS, ROEBUCK & CO.., (lnc.) Fulton, Desplaines snd Wayman Sts., CHICAGO. 
‘~+rs. ROEBUCK & Co. are thoroughly reliable and for 619.75 this is surely a wonder bicycle,—LbiZ0B.) 











PIMPLES and FRECKLES are things of the past 


Pac F Wafers and Cake of Soap Ten Cents. A package of Dr. Campbell's 
world’ thes ts Arsenic Complexion Waters and a cake of Fould’s Medi- 
cated Arsenic Complexion Soap can be obtained for the small amount of Ten Cents, 


silve 5 . Send your ten cents today to oe 
in silver or stamps id yo H. 8. FOULD, Room 90, 214 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 








The Latest Craze. Eight shirts in one. 
| ee new, beautiful patterns. Red 
SEND. t EN ENTS hon” Fg | Hot seller. Everybody buys. 
pages 0! e love vocal — 
srw 


soars cote! FY EVOLVING SHIRT ES0SO 


full sheet music size): inciad 
es “haag * Agents guaranteed $10 daily. Write for 
particulars, or sample 25c. . 


W. KRUEGER, MFG. Co., Cuicaao, ILL. 





























DEAR TS ete reees CUREO 


k’s Invisible Ear Cushions. Whispersheard. 
ful when atl remedies fail. Sold FREE 
y,N.¥. Write for book of proofs 






“(GAINED {{ POUXDS 
In (5 Days.” 


Said Hon, W. W. Kinlock, editorially in 
his paper, Christian County Republican, 
Ozark, Mo.: “I took two boxes NO-TO- 


Su 
oy F. Hiscox, 853 


RELIABLE MEN inevery 
locality, local or traveling, to 
introduce a new discovery and 
keep our show cards tacked up 


on trees, fences and bridges throughout town and 
country; steaay employment; commission or salary; | 


y 5 ssion or sal | BAC a year ago, it destroyed desire for 
é ‘TH AND EXPENSES not yu 
oes 4; Wt At EO, psited in any “Pet tobacco, and | gained ll — “~ 
at start if desired. Write for particulars. days. This is nota paid notice, bu 
EG ; MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO., : : - 

THE GLOBE MEDICA D OOF FALO, N.Y. | our experience given in hopes many 
other poor tobacco slaves may take NO- 
TO-BAC and be freed.” A natural easy 

way to quit tobacco-using. Take 


NO-TO-BAC. 


We tell the truth about NO- 
TO-BAC, for if it fails to cure, you get 
your money back. Just try a single 
box. it will work wonders; make 











“THE DOCTOR” 


SAVES YOUR ICE 
eel 


AND REFRIGERATOR 


Heavily Nickel Plated. } 
Breaks the ice any size you 
want it. Does not crumble or waste your ice. 
For sale by all hardware dealers. If your 
dealer does not have it, send 25 cents in stamps Po 
or coin and we will send it prepaid to any address, you happy in more ways thanone. No 
eee ee excuse because of lack of faith, for 


d you can buy under your own 


BICYCLES | | DRUGGIST'S GUARANTEE, 


_Every druggist is authorized to sell 
for Men, Women, Girls No-To-Bac under absolute guarantee 
Boys. Complete line. tocureevery form of tobacco using. 
All brand new models. 


Our written guarantee, free sample of 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 


isis 
\S ] . 5 No-To-Bac and booklet,called, “Don’t 
‘ $60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 Tobacco Spit and Smdke Your Life 
in Advance. Others at $15, $17 and $20 


No Money Away,” mailed for the asking. Ad- 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. Juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 ; J , 
Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine. dress THE STERLING REMEDY CO.. 


y ic: >< ’ law oO 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits Chicago, Mont real, Can., New York, 7 
Large Ilus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 


162 W. VanBuren Street, L- 47, Chicago, Ils. CASCARETS poco Mme 84 


PAPER eee ry rctage wevilsoct yours BRED The N.C. & Rubber Mic. 
Star for % mo’s free. It is the greatest boys paper published. OODS “The N. C. & Rubber Mfg. Co., 
} 4 AB 4 


Address with stamp, The STAB,| (Marion 5t.,0ak Park, Il, 149 Huron 8t., TOLEDD, OHIO. Catalogue free. 































































COLLTER’S WEEKLY 


BY INSTANCE 


WEARY—“‘ Yessir, it’s so blamed hot in Cuba, that oncet I wuz takin’ a drink 
down dere, an,’ before | cud swaller, it had evaporated.” 





14kt. gold, flow ofink adjustable. 


Reduced price $1 00 and $150. Satisfacti-~ 


or money returned. Agents Wanted. R. W. WHITNEY. Cleveland,O. Dept 








fe Gow Jeweum ano SteRuNG SiLvER 
py Man. 


You save one-third by buying direct 
from factory. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
71. Solid Gold Ring, Fine Opals ....$6.00 
89. Solid Gold Ring, Fine Opal.... 
95. SolidGold Ring, Pearls and Opals 
115. Solid Goid Ring, Opal and Rose 
SMEARS... «0005 +0s0005s-sn0800en8 700 
1072. Solid Gold Scarf Pin, Pearls aud 





U0 


1077. 
1080. 
Ruby 
1082. S 
1506. 


2019. 
sinks only 
2022. Gold Filled Waist nearing sts 
BONLY...00. ‘att 
2058. Gold Filled Hat Pin, Amethyst.. 
2070. Gold Filled Hat Pin, Amethyst..  .35 
. Sterling Waist Set................ 85 
Links, 45c.; Studs, 20c. each 
3030. Sterling Waist Set, Green and 
White Enamel 2.00 
Links, $1.00; Studs, .35 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Money returned if desired. 
Send for complete catalogue of Gold 
and Silver. 
BAIRD-NORTH CO., Gold and Silversmiths, 
74 Washington Street, SALEM, Mass. 





We want agents everywhere to earn money, bicycles, rings, etc.,—selling 
Plated Historic Souvenir Spoons of the wrecked U 
are worth a dollar—but sell them fer 10c each, No money require 


our Sterling Silver 
Maine. They 
in advancc. 


-S. Battleshi 


Send full name and address for order blank and _ premium list. Do it at once and be the first 
to show them in your town, Address SPOON DEPT. BICYCLE GUM CO., 64 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
P.S.—If you want a sample spoon,inclose 10c in stamps or silver when you send for particulars. 





COLFER, 


EDITED BY JAMES SHIELDS MURPHY. 


The game of golf is played on a large tract of 
land, and is a game that men, women and chil- 
dren can play. It is now played by the wealthiest 
ud also by the middle classes. From a pecuniary 


— of view it is the best game now in America. | 
t assists the sale of land, and puts value on land | 
lt is a good game for ath- | 


practically valueless. 





Sour Stomach 


“After I was induced to try CASCA« 
| BETS, I will never be without them in the house. 
My liver was ina very bad shape. and my head 
| ached and I had stomach trouble. Now. since tak- 
ing Cascarets, I feel tine. My wife has also used 
them with beneficial results for sour stomach.” 
JOS. KREHLING, 1921 Congress St., St. Louis, Mo. 


‘tic young men, for outside of the recreation, in | 


the event that they may care to take up the sport 
as professionals, the remuneration is very good. 
A golf professional averages over $100 a month 
and found. This game is certainly worth the in- 
vestigation of every one, and all can keep posted 
by subscribing to 


THE GOLFER, 


which is one dollar a year. The Golfer is now in 
its fourth year, and is published monthly with 
illustrations, Address. 


THE GOLFER, 


Boston, Mass, 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant. Palatable. Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


e. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
| Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 318 


| NO-TO-BA Sold and 


gists to C 





aranteed by all d 
WHE Tobacco Habit’ 


Direct from Distiller 
| to Consumer 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


from dealers. 


TH HAYNE co. 
R DISTILLING LY 
, , UIS ‘ano IMPORTERS 

DAYTON: OHI, US.A- 


tomers who never buy elsewhere. 
of them, and we make this offer to get them: 


We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven Year 
Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Express Pre« 
paid. We ship in plain packages—no marks to indicate 
contents (which will avoid possible comment). When you 
get it and test it, if it isn’t satisfactor 

pense, and we will return your $3.20. g 
be purchased elsewhere for less than $5.00. 


Weare the only distillers selling to consumers 
direct. Others who claim to beare only dealers. Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 

References—Third Nat’! Bank,any business house in Dayton or Com’! Ageneiee, 
HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 369 to 375 West Fifth Street, Dayton, 0. 


P.S.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex.,Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight prepaid. 


JULY 2 1398 


F $3.20 | 


FOUR j 
FULL QUARTS 3 
Express Paid. j 





Weare distillers with a wide reputation of 30 
years standing. Wesell to consumers direct, so 
that our whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. 
Adulterated whiskey is dangerous, 
yet it is almost impossible to get pure whiskey 


abominable, 


We have tens of thousands of cus- 
We want more 


return it at our ex- 
uch whiskey cannot 


guarantce the above firm will do as they agree.—EbiTor.] 





If the «Ayes’’ and «« Noes” were Taken 





it would be found that a large majority of 
people who bought cheaper wheels found them 
more expensive in the end than the “best’’ 
would have been, the 


Ronlor- 


BICYCLE 


Price $60 
“DON’T MAKE A SECOND MISTAKE." 
Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brook- 
lyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London, 





7000 BICYCLES 


ce. Carried over from 1897 must 

be sa now. New 

High Grade, all styles, 

f\ \ best equipment, guaran- 

ql A teed. $9.75 to $17.00. 
‘ge oh Used wheels, late models, 
all ces, $3 to $I2. 

‘ We ship on approval with- 

pa Be out acent payment. Write 
“si: for bargain list and art catalogue 
‘ well 998 models. BICYOLE FREE for 
season to advertise them. Send forone. Rider agents 
wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make money. 


MEAD CYCLE UO., 192 Ave. S., Chicago. Il, 





4 


“ 


HOW TO REDUCE IT 
Miss M. Nobles Racine, 
+ Wis. wri'es; “Your 


weight 54 lbs. and I 

think it isthe simplest and grandest remedy in 
the world to reduce superfiuous fat" [tis pure- 
ly vegetable and can be prepared at 
home at little expense. Nostarving. No 
sickness, ' Sample box and full particu- 
lars in plain envelope sent free to any- 
one. It costs you nothing to try it. 

HALL CHEM. CO., HB BOX, St. Louis, Mo 








| pressure on the back and spine; throw it away. 


‘OH, MY POOR BACK! 


is the cry from men anit women who wear a truss 
made on the plan of the one above, with that on! 
e 
with our Improved Elastic Truss. 
E NIGHT AND DAY, THEREBY 
EFFECTING A PERFECT CURE, without neglect of 
business; holds the rupture in any position. Call or 
write for free catalogue. 


IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 
785 Broapway, New York. 


Lady in attendance for Ladies. Examination Free. 
Established in New York 16 years. 


can relieve you 


ORNS removed quickly and permanently with Abbott's 
East India Corn Paint; simple application ; no pain. 


price 25 cts. All druggists. Sole proprietors, [j pman 
Bros., Druggists, Lippman’s Bik,Savannah, Ga. 


MUSKOKA 


“THE BEAUTIFUL” 
1000 Feet Above[Sea Level 
112 Miles North of Toronto 
Reached Only by the 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 


UNEXCELLED FISHING 
Bass, Pickerel, Trout, Maskinonge, 
White Fish, Salmon Trout, etc. 


GOOD SHOOTING 
Deer, Partridge, Rabbits, Ducks, Bear, 
Grouse, Woodcock and Moose 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 
An Invigorating Atmosphere 
The Tourist’s Mecca and 
The Sportsman’s Paradise 


CAPITAL STEAMBOAT AND 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 


Profusely illustrated descriptive matter, with 
maps and all information, cheerfully a on 
application to any agent of the Grand Trunk 
Railway System, or to 
THOS, WYNNE, Room 2), 194 Washington St., Boston, 
J. D. MACDONALD, 285 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. {Mass 
G. W. Watson, 84 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

R. McC, SmitH, 417 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 

F. P. DwYER, 273 Broadway, New York. 

E. H. HUGHES, Asst. GENL. Pass. AGT., CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. E. DAVIS, GENERAL PASSENGER AGT., MONTREAL. 





POLO PONIES FOR SALE. 
I wit. have for sale on my farm near 
Hempstead, L, I., after April 25th one or 


| two car loads of thoroughly trained and 





| select Polo Ponies. 


P. JONES, = = = Hempstead, L.I. 





The Graphophone is a mirror for the voice. 
Its marvelous power of reproducing anythin 
audible makes it the most fascinating and mos 
versatile entertainer that invention ever pro- 
duced. It is simple in construction and easy to 
operate. It makes records of spoken words, mu- 
sic, or any sound at once, and these records can 
be reproduced immediately and any number of 
times, or preserved for reproduction in the future. 
It reproduces the standard records of band and 
orchestral, vocal and instrumental music, and of 
recitations and funny sayings of comedians, Its 
reproductions are clear-toned and brilliant. 

The Graphophone is superior to other talking 
machines, because one can make his own records 
on it and reproduce them at once. Its perform- 
ances.are not confined to the reproduetion of 
records made in a laboratory. 


Our Establishment is Manufacturing Head- 
quarters for the World 


GRAPHOPHONES ARE SOLD FOR $10 AND UP 
® Write for Catalogue No.1 


Columbia Phonograph Co apany, Dept. No.1 
1157 BRoapw. ¥, NEw YORK CiT¥ 





